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TEACHERS’ GUIDE SERIES 





BOOK! WHEN FIRST WE GO TO SCHOOL 


By M. Heten BEcKWITH 


188 pp. Cloth. Price, 
cents. 

Work and entertainment for the first half hour, recrea- 
tion periods, and seat work are planned, subjects broad 
enough for a month’s work are devised, as Home Life in 
September, Mother Nature in October, Preparation of 
Winter in November, and so on, till Last Days in June. 
The appendix adds suggestions for ten different occupa- 
tions, as cutting, folding, weaving, clay, sticks, etc. 


Fully illustrated. 12mo. 50 


BOOK Ii LESSON PLANS — DOMESTIC 
ANIMALS 


By M. HELEN BECKWITH 


12mo. Illustrated. 151 pp. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

Lessons on a domestic animal for each month with 
stories, suggestions, and plans for treatment, and variety 
of busy work. 

Designed for little children who have just entered 
school. As school work for them is apt to grow tiresome 
after the novelty wears off, these simple stories of their 
pets and home friends, with pleasant occupation in ob- 
servation, language reproduction, and graphic represen 
tation, awaken fresh interest and train eye, hand“and 
. speech. 

This is a captivating successor in the Teachers’ Guide 
Series to Book One, “*When First We Go to School.” 
All who have that very popular volume will certainly be 
eager to possess Book Two. 


STUDIES AND OBSERVATIONS IN THE 
SCHOOL-ROOM 


By H. E. Kratz, City Superintendent of Schools, 
Calumet, Mich. Cloth. 224 pp. 
Price, 80 cents 

The author who, as teacher and superintendent, has 
for years been in close touch with pupils at all stages 
of advancement, has thrown abundant light on the 
proper solution of school problems by his systematic and 
sympathetic study of the children. 


STORIES AND POEMS WITH LESSON 
PLANS 


By Anna E. McGoverv, B. S., Professor of Primary 
Methods, Iowa State Normal School, Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
398 pages. Bound in red cloth. Price, $1.25 

One of the most helpful and inspiring new books for 
primary teachers is “Stories and Poems with Lesson 
Plans,” by Anna E. McGovern, of the Iowa State Nor- 
mal School. This book is a wonderful boon to parents, 
also, and to grade teachers as well ; for it contains four 
hundred pages of the choicest literature for children in 
the English language. Her lesson plans and suggestions 
are the outgrowth of many years of successful experi- 
ence as Professor of Primary Methods. They are brim- 
ful of interesting, practical, and effective helps for the 
teacher, and are so plain and specific that no teacher need 
fail in applying them. 

C. P. CoLtcRAve, 
Professor of Psychology and Didactics, 
Iowa State Normal School. 


PRIMARY READING; OR METHODS OF 
TEACHING READING IN TEN CITIES 


From the pens of ten expert teachers in the leading 
educational centres of the country. Royal 8vo. 110 pp. 
Cloth. Price, $1.co. 

This volume enables any teacher anywhere, while 
still at home engaged in her regular work, to visit and 
study the best methods of teaching reading used in the 
great cities east and west, where unusual 
justified the course pursued. 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


An Introduction to the Principles and Practice of 
Education. 


Illustrated 


uccess has 


352 pp Extra cloth 

This book aims to show explicitly the relation of psy- 
chology to education, and to give the teacher a clearer 
and more thorough knowledge of the principles which 
underlie true methods of instruction. 


Price, $1.25. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS 


With Suggestions on Method. 

t2mo. Half leather. 352 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 

The suggestions on method keep in prominent view 
the application of the principles of psychology to the work 
of the school-room. It is a work easy of mastery by young 
teachers, and experienced teachers will find it interesting 
and profitable. 


CHILDREN OF THE WORLD — THEIR 
HOMES, THEIR SCHOOLS, THEIR PLAY- 
GROUNDS 
Many full-page and smaller original 

Small qto. Cloth. 


Child life at home, at school, on the playgrounds is 
told and pictured in detail for every country of Europe, 
and for most of the countries of Asia, Africa, and America. 


PHILDREN 


Many full-page illustrations. 


illustrations. 


254 pp. Price, $1.00. 


OF THE COLD 


By FRepERIcK SCHWATKA 


12mo. 212 pp. Cloth. 
Price, $1.25. 

A handsome volume, full of intensely interesting in- 
formation given at first hand by Lieutenant Schwatka. 
He has an easy, clear, and happy way of telling vividly 
of the life led by the children and grown-up people in 
Eskimo land. 


YOUNG AMERICA’S MANUAL — THE 
CHILD’S GUIDE TO PATRIOTISM 


Arranged by Joun W. Davis, District Superintendent 
New York City. Author of “‘ Four New York Boys.” 
Cloth. Price, 25 cents. 

An arrangement of National Songs, patriotic excerpts 
and some state papers that every American boy and girl 
should become acquainted with before leaving the ele- 
mentary school. 


GRADED MEMORY SELECTIONS 


190 pp Full Cloth, only 25 cents, 
Arranged for eight grades, by S. D. Waterman, Super- 

intendent of Schools, Berkeley, Cal., J. W. McClymonds, 

Superintendent of Schools, Oakland, Cal., and C. C. 


Hughes, Superintendent of Schools, Alameda, Cal. 


DRAWING WITH COLORED CRAYONS 


By Pror. D. R. Aucssurc. 75 illustrations. 


Mailing price, 40 cents. 


Cloth, 


The illustrations are especially designed as examples 
for first efforts in crayon drawing, and can be used in the 
first, second, and third grades of public schools. 

There is a special treatment of rugs, pillows, blankets, 
jandscapes, and flowers, headdress, 
lanterns, butterflies, birds, animals, sunbonnet girls, sun- 
light, moonlight and shade effects. 


grasses, weeds, 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING 


50 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 


228 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


18 E, 17th Street 
NEW YORK 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTIC PLAY — FOR 
LITTLE FOLKS 


By Fannie L. JOHNSON and JENNIE M. CoLsy. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 


In Gymnastic Play each exrecise is presented to the 
little folks in the form of some interesting activity while 
the true value of the movement is preserved. 


SONG-ROUNDELS AND GAMES 
By Herny Super, Supervisor of Physical Culture, 


Chicago Public Schools. Illustrated. Royal 8 
Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 

Chicago has set*the seal of highest excellence upon this 
notable book of Prof. Suder’s by distributing 2000 copies 
among its teachers. 


MOTION SONGS AND PLAYS FOR THE 
SCHOOL-ROOM 


By Annie E. Cuase. Price, 20 cents. 
Pretty Motion Songs, with Music. Very Popular. 





Price, 60 cents. 


vo. 


MOTION SONGS AND DRILLS 


The New Calis- 


Drills, Pantomimes, and Marches. 
i Boards, 50 cents. 


thenics. Illustrated. Royal 8vo. 
Cloth, 60 cents. 

Teachers will find in this book an almost cndless variety 
of exercises. Besides the songs set to music, marches 
and drills of many kinds, there is the Flag Drill, the 
Salutatio Militaris, the Japanese Parasol Drill, the May 
Day and the Fancy Marches. 


SWEDISH SYSTEM OF EDUCATIONAL 
GYMNASTICS 


77 Illustrations. 107 pp. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 

By Hartvic Nissen, Instructor in Physical Training 
in the Public Schools of Boston, formerly Instructor of 
Swedish and German Gymnastics at Harvard University’s 
Summer School. 


“‘ RIGHT-DRESS! ” 


A MANUAL oF Smmp_Le Dritt REGULATIONS FOR SCHOOLS 
By Freperick J. REILLY. 
Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

The Syllabus in Physical Training for the Public 
Schools of New York (September, 1908), says: 

‘** All marching and facing used in assemblies, dismissals, 
changing class-rooms,. etc., shall be in accordance with the 
United States Army Regulations. 

The aim of this manual is not to seek the introduction 
of military drill as such in our schools, but to make use 
of the best features of the military drill for effective 
physical training. 
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{ NOTES 


—Cecil McCane, fourteen years old, 
came all the way from Alaska, 2500 miles, 
to attend a boarding school. She is a sub- 
freshman at Stephens College, and her 
home is in Fairbanks, Alaska. She left 
her home early in August of last summer 
and travelled alone more than four weeks, 
arriving in Columbia, Mo., at the opening 
of her school in September. 





GOOD-BYE TO SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
A WELL-Known Lapy wILt SEND FREE 
ro ANY SUFFERER THE SECRET WHICH 
CurED HER 

From childhood I was distressed and 
humiliated by an unwelcome growth of 
hair on my face and arms. I tried all the 
depilatories, powders, liquids, creams, and 
other rub-on preparations I ever heard of, 
only to make it worse. For weeks I suf- 
fered the electric needle without being rid 
of my blemish. I spent hundreds of dol- 
lars in vain, until a friend recommended a 
simple preparation which succeeded where 
all else failed, in giving me permanent relief 
from all trace of hair. I will send full par- 
ticulars, free, to enable any other sufferer 
to achieve the same happy results privately 
at home. All I ask is a 2-cent stamp for 
reply. Address, Mrs. Caroline Osgood, 
481 F., Custom House, Providence, R. I. 








Government Positions 


A Civil Service Manual by Ewart, Field 
and Morrison prepares for the examina- 
tions. 

Adopted by over 500 Business Colleges, 
Y.M.C.A.’s, and Public Evening Schools. 
Three volumes with maps, $2.50 postpaid 

Mr. Field 250 page Home Study catalog free. Write to-day. 


THE HO x CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
159, SPRINGFIELD, MAS 








Plan your February work now. 


Washington, ——_, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Dickens. 


THE PERRY 


ONE GENT EAC 


PICTURES 


for 25 or more. 
Size 54x 8. 


Smaller, Half Cent Size, 3 x 3}. 

Larger, Five Cent Size, 10x 12. 

Large Pictures for Framing, 22 x 28 inches, 
including margin; price, 75 cents each, 8 for 


$5.50. 


Send three two-cent stamps for Catalogue of one thou- 
sand miniature illustrations, two pictures and a Colored 


Bird picture. 


AWARDED FOUR 
GOLD MEDALS 


“Can’t You Talk?” 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
BOX 1, MALDEN, MASS. 














TEACHERS’ 


Our 1910 Proposition Will Interest All Teachers. 


THE OHIO PRINTING COMPANY = = 


Address only to Home Office 


SOUVENIRS 


FOR SCHOOL CLOSE 


Write for Samples Today 


No. 2-Bookliet Style Size folded 4x5} in., 12 pages; cover printed in 
four colors and em in rich gold, deckled edge, ‘tied with silk tassel. First 
insert, fine imported onion skin, printed from lithographed pl: ates; second insert, 
fine cameo plate paper on which a ‘At Close of School,” is lithographed. 
Price, Postpaid, 5c each; 6c cma ak your Photo. 
No. a hagas ve | Bell Souvenir Size: 34xs}; four parts; united with 
bon. Actua] reproduction of famous Liberty Bell. Printed in five colors 
— cohen | in gold. Close of School Poem printed on one part. One page 
printed to your order. Price, with Photo, 7c each; without Photo, 6c each. 
10 per cent discount if 30 or more are ordered. 
No. t- Two Card Style Two heavy embossed cards size 34x54 in. 
Em in white, rich blue and gold. Deckled edge. Tied with silk tassel. 
Price, Postpaid, 44c each; 54c each with your Photo on each card. 
Transparent envelopes to match either style, 1c each. 
Photo Souvenirs an be had for either style. 
will return same in good condition. 
always as good as photo we copy. 
copied oval. 


Samples Free. A stamp will be appreciated to show good faith. All 
orders filled promptly and in a business-like manner. We want to retain your 
patronage and will treat you right. We have the best Souvenir on the market 


today. 
New Philadelphia, Ohio 
W. E. SEIBERT, Proprietor Box 42 
We have discontinued all our branch offices 


Send your photo; we 
We can copy large or small photos, Row 
Photos guaranteed 10 years. All photos 











PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 





PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED 


TOURS 





ROUND 








From Boston or Fall River 


Rates from Boston or Fall River cover all expenses except meals on Fall River Line Steamer; Rate from 


TO WASHINGTON 


January 21, February 4, 18, March 4, 18, April 1, (Supplemental Tour, 
April 2), 15, 29, and May 13, 1910 


Attractive Educational Outings 


$25.00 TRIP 


$18 from New York 


New York covers all expenses 


FOUR AND THREE-QUARTER DAYS AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 
Visiting Principal Points of Interest 


Full particulars may be obtained of RODNEY MACDONOUGH, D. P. A. 


5 Bromfield Street, Cor. Washington, Boston, Mass. 
J. R. WOOD, Passenger Traffic Manager : 


GEO, W. BOYD, General Passenger Agent 
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Suggestive Statistics 





THE NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES 


Are used in 8,184 places in the United States 


MILNE’S ARITHMETICS 


Are used in 7,075 places in the United States 


HUNT'S 
PROGRESSIVE SPELLER | 


Is used in 3,417 places in the United States 


STEPS IN ENGLISH 


Are used in 3,395 places in the United States 














If you would like to know why these books are 
so widely used, convincing reasons for their pre- 
eminent popularity will be furnished by the pub- 
lishers, 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 








PUBLISHED IN SEPTEMBER, 1909 


LITTLE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 


By Etta Blaisdell McDonald and Julia Dalrymple 


A New Series of Geographical Readers 
Including 
KATHLEEN IN IRELAND (fourth year) 
MANUEL IN MEXICO (fifth year) 
UME SAN IN JAPAN (sixth year) 
RAPHAEL IN ITALY (seventh year) 


Fully illustrated; picture covers; colored frontispieces. 60 cents per volume 


THE WIDE AWAKE READERS 


By Clara Murray 


THE WIDE AWAKE PRIMER - - - 30Cents 
THE WIDE AWAKE FIRST READER - 30 Cents 
THE WIDE AWAKE SECOND READER - 35 Cents 
THE WIDE AWAKE THIRD READER - 40 Cents 





A carefully graded primary series, exquisitely illustrated with 
colored pictures. It has real child interest and unhackneyed 
material. 








LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


34 BEACON ST., BOSTON 378 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 














STORIES AND RHYMES FOR A CHILD 
By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 

This beautiful book appeals to one at 
a glance. It is attractively bound in 
cheerful and artistic covers, and the 
illustrations are reproductions of reall; 
fine charcoal sketches with frontispiece 
in colors. Mechanically the book will 
prove a bright spot in the school book 
shelf and the stories and rhymes are as 
cheerful and interesting as the exterior 
of the book suggests. They are stories 
that can be read to children without 
elimination or explanation. The “ big 
words” are already eliminated, and a child of primary 
age can read the stories understandingly or comprehend 
their meaning if read aloud by the teachers. Price, 
postpaid, $1.0 





FIRELIGHT STORIES 
By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


A collection of old-time folk tales, gathered from the 
literature of many peoples, adapted and rewritten in a way 
to appeal to the understanding and imagination of little 
children of the present time. With pictures by Diantha 
W. Horne. Decorated cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 
By Carolyn S. Bailey and Clara M. Lewis 
A remarka ble 
reading book. In 
ers the entire field 
literature, con- 


supplementary 
one volume it cov- 
of supplementary 
taining stories on 
every conceivable subject and for all 
occasions, com- 


sources — myths, 


piled from various 
fable, folk-tale, 
children’s books. 
William Broeck. 

Price, Postpaid, 
$1.50. 


and latter day 
Illustrated by G. 
Decorated cloth. 





MOTHER STORIES 
By Maud Lindsay 
A dainty book of bright, cheerful little tales, twenty-five 
in all, delightfully told, and embodying the truths of Froe- 
bel’s Mother Plays. Cloth and gold. 
Illustrated by Sarah Noble-Ives. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


IN THE CHILD’S WORLD 
By Emilie Poulsson 


A charming book for primary 
teachers, kindergartners and moth- 
ers. Itis a collection of morning 
talks and stories concerning those 
objects, activities, festivals, etc., 
which belong in the child’s world, 
subjects with which he is in actual 
contact or has some relation, and 
of which he is eager to talk and to 
hear. [Illustrated by L. J. Bridg- 
man. Bound in cloth and gold. 


Price, postpaid, $2.00. 








MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
Chicago: Kansas ars 
Thomas Charles Co. Hoover Brothers 
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NuMBER I 


The Play Idea and the Work 
Idea 


EVELYN L. TAINTOR 


OMEONE has said, “A man’s faults are as great as 
he is.” I suppose this is true also of systems. If 
we aim at a high ideal our failures are more glaring. 
In planning a great enterprise, mistakes in small 

details often loom up large, where in a small undertaking 
they would not be noticed. 
Browning writes of 
This high man, aiming at a million, 
Misses an unit. 


And a certain kind of mind sees only the missed unit, but 
never comprehends the million at which the aim was made. 

It seems to me that this is a part of the reason, at least, 
why we hear such scathing condemnation of the so-called 
“play idea” in our schools. The people in whose minds the 
idea germinated had really an ideal in view. This ideal was 
so big that the working details were lost sight of in some 
measure; and thousands of us teachers, with only eyesight 
and no insight, have been crying down the very ideal itself — 
calling it “soft pedagogy,” “‘sugar-coated pills,” etc. 

Some who favor the play idea strongly, go so far as to say 
that children should not be required to do anything they do 
not wish to do. And the extremists on the opposite side of 
the question say that we should have nothing but drill, drill, 
drill — “good, old-fashioned drill” —in our schools. Who 
can tell which extreme is the worse? 

It is hard work to keep the clock going just right — es- 
pecially this clock which so many hands have the winding 
of; the pendulum swings too fast or too slow most of the time. 

We find it very difficult to take the right course in steering 
between the Scylla of too much dry drill on one side, and 
the Charybdis of too “‘easy” methods on the other. 

It certainly is true that we do best the things we like to do, 
and do them with the least fatigue and the greatest saving of 
time. 

Have you ever watched a small boy run a velocipede? 
If he was required to put forth one-tenth part as much energy 
and muscle doing anything that was unrelieved by the play 
idea, as he does to pedal that clumsy vehicle along, he would 
consider himself a much abused boy. A certain boy I knew 
had one leg that was slightly paralyzed. The doctor pre- 
scribed all sorts of exercises in order to strengthen it, but it 
was just about impossible to keep the boy doing them. His 
grandmother suggested a velocipede, and presto! change! 
the trouble then was to keep him from over-exercising, and 
the deformity was greatly helped. Was not that working on 
the principle of the play idea? 

Professor Tyler of Amherst, in a lecture he once gave, 
placed the heart, as a source of power, above the intellect. 
Kipling writes of the ideal officer in the army who “makes 
his men love him so they’ll learn to love their work.” 

A school publication in a certain city enumerated the three 
essentials to be found in the ideal school as follows: “First, 
the children are happy; second, they are busy; third, they 
are quiet’? — thus putting happiness first. 

A teacher of my acquaintance received this testimonial from 
one of her supervisors: ‘‘ Miss Y.’s school is a room where 
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children work hard and enjoy it.” Are not these instances of 
the recognition of the value of the play idea? 

The ideal is right, there is no doubt about it. Our care 
should be not to lose sight of the principle itself in our con- 
demnation of the mistakes made in the working out of it. 
No school without a careful system was ever a good one; but, 
on the other hand, no school with nothing but system was ever 
a good one. No teacher ever made a success of her work 
if she had no conception of any idea but that of “giving the 
children a good time”; but no teacher ever made any more 
of a success with the “I don’t have time for any of that non- 
sense, we work in my school,” attitude. 

Miss A. and Miss B. had never taught at all. Miss A. said, 
“T shall get work out of my children, no matter if they stand 
on their heads.” Miss B. said, “I shall have good order, if 
they never learn a thing.” It is safe to predict that both of 
them have modified their ideas somewhat. Indeed, it would 
not be surprising if Miss A’s idea was by this time so mixed up 
with Miss B.’s idea that it would be hard to tell them apart. 
It needs both the work idea and the play idea to round out 
a perfect school. 

One of the mistaken ideas of us teachers is that children 
don’t want to work. As a matter of fact, most children 
simply ache for something to do. And they really like to do 
hard things. I know we can always find exceptions to this; 
but if we have a lazy child who doesn’t want to work, and set 
ourselves to find out why, in nine cases out of ten we find him 
one of the most active children on the playground — active, 
that is, in doing the things he likes to do. It is perfectly 
marvelous to us to note the amount of energy he is ready to 
put forth there. 

A great part of the reason why he doesn’t like to work at 
his lessons, is simply that he has never really felt the joy of doing 
hard things. He says he doesn’t like to study — really he 
doesn’t know whether he does or not, for he has never done 
any real studying. 

If by any means you can get such a child to exert himself 
to the point of doing a bit of hard work and doing it well, 
he will take a great deal of pride in it. If it is work which 
he can keep you will see him taking it out of his pocket a 
dozen times to look at it. That one bit of honest toil stiffens 
up his whole backbone. 

Some children come to school ready and anxious to learn. 
They have been longing for the time to come when they 
could enter school, and are all prepared to enter into its joys 
and sorrows. Perhaps they have had older brothers and 
sisters who have inspired them with this enthusiasm; at any 
rate, we have no trouble in getting good work from them. 

A second class come to us with what we might call latent 
enthusiasm; it takes very little effort to arouse their inter- 
est and get them to exert all their energies. Under this class 
come foreign children and those who find school an entirely 
different experience from anything they have had at home 
or elsewhere. 

But there is a third class (let us be thankful they are in the 
minority) that have apparently no ambition either patent or 
latent. 

What is to be done to manufacture it and make them wish 
to work? Well, first of all, I should say make them work. 

“‘Can’t I do some other part of the work to-day? I hate 
dishes,’ Katie used to say; and her mother’s answer was, 
“‘Well, then, you must just keep on doing dishes until you do 
like them.” And there was a great deal of truth in that 
attitude, though it seemed a most exasperating one to Katie. 

A little girl in my school a number of years ago uncon- 
sciously taught me a valuable lesson. She had been a most 
exasperating child to deal with, one with the strongest kind 
of a determination not to do anything at all. After a long 
struggle, her mother and I persuaded her — not always by 
gentle means, either, to take her part in the work of the 
school. After the victory was won she became a most en- 
thusiastic worker and eager to excel. In commenting on our 
long struggle, the mother said this to me: ‘I asked Etta why 
she had been such a trouble to her teacher and to me. I said, 
‘Why didn’t you do your work the first of the year the way you 
are doing it now?’ And Etta said, ‘J didn’t know I had to.’” 

Now the struggle had been a long and painful one, and it 
hadn’t seemed to me that there could ever be any compensa- 
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tion for what I had endured with that girl; but I have been 
compensated a thousand times over by the real practical help 
that remark has been to me. ‘I didn’t know I had to” chil- 
dren form a part of every class, and it is wisdom on our part 
to pick them out early in the year and proceed at once with 
that part of their education. 

It is a good plan to train up a class to choose the hard 
things to do — the hard examples in arithmetic, the hardest 
word to tell in reading, the hardest word to sound in phonics, 
the hardest letter to make perfectly in the writing lesson. It 
is possible to cultivate a great deal of this spirit even with 
little children. They really do like to do hard things when 
they find that they can. 

Emerson’s mother gave him this advice: ‘Do the thing you 
are afraid to do.” I think we can give with profit a similar 
bit of advice to our children in school: ‘‘Do the thing you 
think you can’t do.” There wouldn’t be so many of the 
“T can’t ’children in our schools. 

I heard a teacher say once, “The only bit of Virgil I re- 
member is, ‘They can because they think they can,’ and I al- 
ways pass that on to my class.” It is needless to say that 
she had a class of workers. It is a mistaken idea that things 
must be made too easy for little children. Many a teacher 
has found food for profitable thought in that speech of Dodd 
Weaver’s (‘‘Evolution of Dodd’’), ‘‘I knowed it all before.’’ 

We need time and patience to do a great deal more in- 
dividual thinking and planning for each child. A little boy 
in one of my classes could not be made to take any interest 
in the reading lesson on the blackboard. ‘‘Why doesn’t that 
boy read?” asked the supervisor, who was visiting us that 
day. ‘I don’t know,” I confessed. ‘I’ve tried every known 
way to interest him, and only the point of the bayonet will 
bring out a sentence.” 

She took time to question him, and found that he “read in 
books in our other school — don’t like this baby reading.” 
And he was an enthusiastic worker in the class where he really 
belonged. 

James A. Garfield said, “If the power to do hard work is 
not talent it is the best possible substitute for it.” 

““Yes, I believe that most children like to work. I believe 
they should be made to work if they don’t like it. And I 
believe that some of them need severe treatment in order to 
wake them up to the necessity of work. But I also believe 
that the majority of cases are reached best and most easily 
by the play idea. 

It makes all the difference in the world how a thing is 
presented. When it can be put in play form and the work 
purpose still be served, it is like oil on over-heated machinery. 

“T haven’t time to pamper my children’s likes and dislikes. 
I have a class of forty-nine,” says Miss X. Yes, but doesn’t 
it usually take more time in the end to repair breakages than 
pouring on the oil would have taken? Surely work can be 
made more interesting by the use of the play idea at proper 
times and in proper ways. It need not necessarily be made 
more easy. 

Miss Drill says: ‘‘ We have to teach cutting in my grade. It 
is hard work, but they have just got to keep at it until they can 
do it. We take straight lines one week and circles-the next.” 

Miss Play says: ‘‘ Yes, we have cutting to teach. A great 
part of the battle is just learning to handle the scissors. I 
give them old house furnishing catalogs and Youth’s Com- 
panion premium lists to cut up, and they toil away with such 
enjoyment. They are learning to handle the scissors just as 
well and they enjoy it a lot more than plain circles and lines. 
Afterwards those come very easily to them.” 

Miss Drill says: ‘I don’t believe I’ll ever get these children 
to the point where they can color or paint nicely. They’ve 
been doing squares and circles now for a month and make 
awful work of it, but I shall keep them at it.” 

Miss Play says: ‘Have you ever tried letting them color 
old flower catalogs? It is surprising what delicate touches 
they learn to get. And fashion plates, too? Such dainty 
dresses as they give their ladies! Really, coloring is great 
fun taught that way. After they have learned how to color, 
even original designs can be made i interesting.” 

Miss Drill says: “Children, you’ve got to learn the table 
of 2 before you go home to-night. All who fail after half an 


hour of study will remain after school, so begin at once.” 
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Miss Play says: “Children, we are going to have a race 
this afternoon. When you say the table of 2, I will take out 
my watch and see who has learned to say it the fastest. You 
have just fifteen minutes for study.” 

And so the illustrations might go on. I think I have said 
enough to show that I am on both sides of the question. I 
don’t see how we teachers can be anywhere else. 
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f% Nothing can take the place of good, solid hard work on the 
part of the children, and a disposition _to tackle with energy. 
and patience an irksome task, is a .valuable acquirement. 
Much of the school work must of necessity be drill and 
routine. But is it not the part of wisdom to relieve the 
monotony by a judicious use of the play idea at every possible 
point ? 





Government by Collision and 
Spasm 


M. V. O’SHEA, University of Wisconsin 


UR thanks are hereby extended to Mr. Ernest Hamlin 
() Abbott for having invented two new terms for which 
we have long wished. He has recently been writing 
in the Outlook on “‘Government by Collision” and 
“Government by Spasm.” How often one who inspects 
schools comes upon. a teacher who is always in collision with 
his pupils, mainly, perhaps, because he governs by spasm, 
or because his predecessors have governed in that way. Most 
of us find it extremely difficult to resist the tendency to act 
spasmodically when we attempt to train children who are 
spontaneous, original, and persistent in the usual way. 

In all times men who have studied human nature have 
attached chief importance to consistency in the manner of 
treating a child, which will lead to definite habits. Have your 
pupils conduct themselves properly from the very beginning, 
and do not on any occasion vary a hair’s breadth from your 
original requirements, and you will solve the problem of dis- 
cipline. But if you veer about in your demands from hour 
to hour you will have to govern by collision, if you govern at 
all. Human nature is constructed on a plan whereby the ex- 
perimental attitude in conduct will be assumed as long as 
definite modes of action are not rigidly insisted upon until 
they become established. The pupil who feels more or less 
consciously that he may with impunity ignore a rule to-day, 
though he would have suffered for his failure to observe it 
yesterday, does not really learn the first and most essential 
lesson to be learned in this life — that the fundamental rules 
of conduct can not be disobeyed without disastrous results 
any more than can the laws of nature. 

The greatest misfortune that can overtake a child is to have 
him trained by persons who do not early put. his mind ab- 
solutely at rest in respect to the question of ready and willing 
and perfect obedience to the rules of action sanctioned by 
established authority. Children who have this question 
settled in the beginning are happier and get along much better 
than those who are left in doubt about it so that they are con- 
stantly speculating as to how far they can go in non-con- 
formity without unhappy results. 

It is easy to point out the course to pursue in government, 
but it is more difficult by far to follow it. For one thing, 
when our pupils come to us they have already been governed for 
a number of years by collision or spasm or habit; and so we are 
not able at once to pursue any ideal plan in our training 
When a boy has from his birth been governed by spasm he 
has formed the habit of responding to authority on the 
spasmodic principle, and he cannot depart from his accus- 
tomed modes of action any more readily than if he had 
formed habits of right conduct. If you treat such a boy 


as though he could if he would}conform: to legitimate rules 
regularly and fully you will do him.an, injustice, and be in 
collision with him much of the time. You may win out if 
you can carry on the contest long enough; but one may ob- 
serve cases of this sort where, when the teacher’s term comes 
to an end, he can only say that he has been in conflict with his 
pupil from the start to the finish of his reign, but he has not 
subdued him. 

The problem, as it concerns the teacher, is a well-nigh 
infinitely complex one. If we could determine the training 
of our pupils from the dawn of consciousness on we should 
stand a chance of developing them on the principle of habit. 
We could, if we would, get them into the way when they 
reached school of acquiesing readily in our suggestions, and 
obeying our commands. They would not expect to do other- 
wise because they had never done so. But when the parents 
and friends and playmates and adult neighbors have control 
of the first six years of the pupil’s learning we cannot strike 
in at the seventh or ninth or fifteenth year with a method 
which will work to perfection if we can apply it before unde- 
sirable habits are formed. 

This is not to be interpreted to mean that new habits cannot 
be built up so that they may take the place of old ones; but 
the process must be a very slow one. The kindergarten or 
first-primary teacher has a better opportunity than the teach- 
ers in the higher grades to apply the ideal method. When 
the child leaves his home for the school the first time, he is 
in a plastic and tractable and teachable attitude with respect 
to the new situation. He may be a perfect bully at home; 
but when he comes into the presence of the teacher and forty 
or fifty strange classmates, all in the attitude of respect for 
authority, he will. in nine cases out of ten, respond according 
to the temper and spirit and method of the teacher, no matter 
how he behaves toward his father and mother and brothers 
and sisters. 

Now, if the teacher here is wise and guards against govern- 
ment by spasm she can do much to develop in the novitiate 
a wholesome school attitude, at least. And if the right start 
be made, there will be relatively little trouble farther along; 
but if a wrong start be made, the remainder of the course 
will be one of struggle and collision to a greater or less ex- 
tent, do what we may to teach ready compliance with reason- 
able rules. This gives us the right to say that the best 
students of human nature and those having the most positive 
traits of character should have the care of the child in the 
beginning, so that he may get set in the right direction. 





Another year of baby mirth, 
And childhood’s blessed ways, 
Of thinker’s thought, and poet’s dream, 
And poet’s tender lays. 
— John W. Chadwick 
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Experience Corner 
An Experiment 


ISS KEITH was going home from school. She 
M entered the street car, sat down by an open win- 

dow and was soon deep in thought. Suddenly 

a loud voice spoke right into her ear — saying — 
‘‘Well! if here isn’t Miss Keith!”? With a great start, she 
turned to find that the seat beside her had been taken by 
one of her neighbors. 
p&‘‘I suppose you feel very tired at this time of the day” — 
the high-pitched voice went on —“‘it must be a dreadful 
strain to manage so many children all at once. I do pity 
the poor teachers!’”’ By this time, the occupants of the 
surrounding seats were all attention. Several men stopped 
reading long enough to glance over their newspapers toward 
the corner whence the conversation proceeded. Miss Keith 
noted this and her face began to burn with mortification. 

She was fairly well acquainted with the woman at her 
side and knew that this one-sided conversation would con- 
tinue without interruption or diminuendo, until one of them 
left the car. A strong desire for flight entered her soul 
and possessed her for a moment. She might leave the car 
and take a later one. This suggestion seemed helpful, but 
was soon followed by the conviction of its unwisdom. This 
woman was really a very kind-hearted and worthy person 
and a mother who was sincerely trying to bring up her little 
ones in the highest possible manner. This being the case, 
it would not do to offend or hurt her. So the tired teacher 
breathed an inward sigh and settled herself to bear the situa- 
tion as best she might. 

Between that corner and her destination, this mother 
aired all of her favorite theories on the proper training of 
children. Her uncomfortable fellow-passenger listened 
patiently and tried not to mind the fact that a dozen or more 
other people had no choice but to listen, also. After what 
seemed an interminable ride, the longed-for crossing came 
in sight and brought a welcome release. 

As Miss Keith walked down the street, she reviewed the 
situation. “I am glad I remained on the car,’ she said 
to herself. ‘‘ But what a pity it is that Mrs. Mason does not 
lower her voice! She would really be a very interesting 
talker, if it were not so annoying to know that every one else 
could hear every word she said. I wonder if she manifested 
that trait when she was a little girl!” P 

Just here, her attention was attracted by two little girls 
who were going along in front of her. Although nearly 


half a block away, every word they said was distinctly audi- 
ble. ‘And thou too!” said Miss Keith. “I suppose if I 
chanced to walk near two of my twenty-five little girls, it 
would sti!l be the same thing. Here is a duty that I never 
realized!” 

Somehow this idea seized upon this teacher and stayed with 
her. She removed her wraps and sat down to ponder over 
this interesting question. How far and where did her duty 
in this matter lie? Clearly it was the place and privilege 
of the parent to see that the children were well bred in man- 
ners and conversation. Quite true, but it was evident that 
many girls and boys were being neglected. Was it possi- 
ble for the teacher to step in and fill the breach? If she 
could —yes. Here arose another obstacle. If teachers 
were to aid their pupils to become courteous in general — 
and low-voiced in particular — at what time and place was 
such work to be done? 

In this primary room, a place on the program had always 
been given to what was termed the “Morals and Manners” 
lesson. Generally, this ten minutes — seldom more — was 
used in discussing such topics as cleanliness, neatness, truth- 
fulness, and the more common habits of politeness, as say- 
ing, ‘‘Thank you,” “Please,” etc. The things given at this 
time were always enforced during the day, but — obviously 
— something more was needed. In the crowded program 
not another moment could be spared from the three R’s, for 
this or any other purpose. As no helpful conclusion suggested 
itself, Miss Keith dismissed the subject and went to dinner. 

Somehow the idea would not stay dismissed. The next 
day there was more loud laughter, and discordant voices 
were noticeable both on the street and in the cars. Again, 
the same perplexing question came to mind. Miss Keith 
felt that at least she would like to help her own pupils, but it 
seemed to be impossible. Arriving at the schoolhouse, she 
felt loath to go in and leave the clear morning air, so she 
stopped a moment, and watched the children at their 
-play. How free and unconscious each child appeared! 
There was a great deal of calling and shouting — of course — 
not out of place here. If only there were a time in school, 
when the children might be perfectly unconscious of self and 
constraint! Then she could discover the children who, as 
far as manners were concerned, were growing up like Topsy. 

This problem kept recurring for several days. Miss 
Keith felt that she was fast becoming “ta woman of one 
idea.” At last a happy thought came to suggest its solution. 


Why not take the intermissions at morning and noon and 
establish a ‘‘free time’? The teacher grasped at the idea 
and felt anew that “‘where there is a will, there is always a 
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way.” As she thought over this plan it seemed both inter- 
sting and feasible. Heretofore the little folks had always 
been trained to come in quietly, sit down, and spend the 
intermissions at work. If this were to be discontinued and 
the children left to their own devices, it would be necessary 
to watch them closely in order to detect those who needed 
help. This, of course, would be impossible, unless all of the 
preparation work were completed by the ringing of the first 
bell. Miss Keith thought that the pleasure of trying the 
experiment would make up for its inconvenience and laid her 
plans accordingly. 

The next day dawned clear and cool. The morning work 
went on smoothly and soon brought the time for the “‘ Moral” 
lesson. ‘To-day the teacher gave a simple little talk in which 
she presented her ideal of a well bred child. Voice, move- 
ments, habits, and disposition were all touched upon and, 
after the earnest plea came to an end, the children were told 
of the new plan. 

When the noon intermission came, Miss Keith eagerly 
watched the proceedings. At first, every child took his own 
seat just as usual. After awhile, a few of the larger and 
bolder children ventured away from their desks and whis- 
pered together in one corner. When the bell rang for the 
opening of school, the majority of the children were still 
at work 

The next day brought a little improvement. The daring 
children were soon followed by about a dozen of the more 
backward ones. All of these, however, gradually drifted to- 
gether into awkward little groups and seemed to feel utterly 
lost in this new-found freedom. After a few moments, they 
gathered in a solid ring just around the teacher and stood 
as if awaiting her further orders. 

By this time two facts were evident. The children were 
plainly awed by the lack of the usual restraint and had neither 
the power nor the resources to amuse themselves. Until the 
newness had worn away, some means of entertainment must 
be provided for them. 

Just at this time, the primary grade was deeply interested 
in the study of trees. Each type tree was studied, compared 
with the others and its peculiar characteristics brought to the 
attention of the children. These things were afterward ex- 
pressed in drawing and cutting. A long and patient search 
through a pile of old magazines had brought a rich harvest, 
in the shape of a score or more of most beautiful pictures 
of trees. These were tastefully mounted on cardboard for 
use in this study. After a great deal of hesitation and argu- 
ment: both for and against —it was decided to lay these 
views on the kindergarten table and allow the children to 
handle them at pleasure. A great deal of time and labor 
had been used in selecting and mounting these prints and 
the teacher felt much pride in the completed collection. It 
was with many a qualm that the pictures were spread out 
for the little fingers to handle at pleasure, but if the boys 
and girls were ever to learn to handle beautiful things, they 
must do it now. Miss Keith was a firm believer in that state- 
ment of Dr. Dewey’s — wherein he declares that school, is 
not a preparation for life, but life itself. Strengthened «by 
this idea, the teacher prepared her table and laid out the last 
picture just as the children appeared. 

The morning greetings were given brightly and then the 
children were told to come and look at the “‘pretty table.” 
A delighted ‘“‘Oh” burst from several pairs of lips and the 
views were soon Surrounded by an eager group of little folks. 
Each passing moment brought some newcomers and soon 
there came good chances for “missionary work.” ‘The in- 
terested watcher soon noticed several pairs of hands that — to 
put it kindly— could never be termed as merely soiled. 
The owners of these hands were watched narrowly, but as 
yet the teacher said nothing. The favorable moment was 
not long in coming. Several grimy little fingers seized one 
of the largest views and then came opportunity number one. 
The picture was taken from the little hand and the owner 
thereof was shown the two big, black prints that now marred 
its spotless border. Out of this incident came the inspira- 
tion for a week of ‘‘ Moral” lessons, on the subject of “Hand- 
ling Beautiful Things.” 

« In giving this work, Miss Keith began with flowers. Tak- 
ing a beautiful red rose she tried to make the children realize 
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that the flower they saw before them was the result of a 
long process of growth. Every flower —even the most plenti- 
ful and common one — was the outgrowth of God’s plan 
and therefore it was not to be taken from the stem, to be 
enjoyed for a moment, and then carelessly thrown away. 
This led to the proper treatment and arrangement of cut 
flowers, amd just here a few simple ideas were given to the 
little folks. By demonstration, it was shown that a few 
flowers were more pleasing than a vase crowded to the 
limit with a great mass of blossoms. The children readily 
agreed that flowers of one kind made a prettier bunch than 
many species crowded into one bouquet. From this point, 
it was easy to show the little ones that great care must 
be taken in selecting the colors for a vase of flowers and that 
one or two friendly tints were much more desirable than - 
many colors. At the close of the lesson, Miss Keith gave a 
short talk on the wild flowers and made a protest against 
gathering the violets, buttercups, etc., by the basketful and 
throwing most of them away. It was far better to gather 
a moderately sized bunch and let the other blossoms go to 
seed. This would keep the wild flowers from disappearing 
and leaving the woods bare and colorless. 

The next lesson was inspired by a beautiful big plant that 
was sent to Miss Keith by one of the mothers of her little 
flock. The children told what they knew of the care of 
plants, how to beautify the pot, etc. The teacher added a 
little to these facts by showing that all dead leaves and dry 
stems were detrimental to the beauty of the plant and should 
be removed. 

After the flowers, came the care of beautiful pictures, 
busts, etc. The teacher described the life of the artist, his 
long and hard apprenticeship and the thought, work, and 
inspiration that went into every picture or work of art. For 
this reason, it was not wise nor best to handle or touch such 
things in an indiscriminate manner. In the following lesson 
on Sense training, the old game of ‘‘Touch” was given and 
the children were instructed to point to the busts and pic- 
tures in the room, without actually touching them with the 
end of the pointer. This rule was always enforced in the 
playing of all games that involved the touching of objects, 
and as time went on, the lesson was deeply impressed upon 
the minds of the little players. 

In the sphere of work, for which the experiment was 
undertaken, there was no lack of things to be accomplished. 
Upon the very first day, some of the pupils who wished to 
see the views spread out before them, crowded and elb wed 
their way to the tront and, of course, were promptly corrected. 
Again, several of the taller children, having secured an ad- 
vantageous position for themselves, stood directly in front 
of the table and remained there, utterly unmindful of the 
fact that, behind them, many tiny children were trying in 
vain to see over their heads. As soon as the smaller ones 
were rescued from their unsatisfactory positions and placed 
in- front of the taller children, the latter soon realized that 
by this plan their own view of things was in no way hindered 
and that, by being thoughtful about things of this kind, 
two people were made happy instead of one. A few pictures 
were snatched from the hands of smaller pupils by selfish 
older ones, but this received such prompt and crushing con- 
demnation that it was not repeated. 

As the children became more and more at ease and the 
tree work also progressed, discussions arose as to species of 
the pictured trees and, as time went by, these discussions 
became more frequent and spirited. It was here that the 
teacher put forth her hardest efforts. Every voice that 
rose above the pitch required by good breeding, was cor- 
rected instantly, and without exception, and where a child 
forgot himself and raised his voice more than once in the 
course of one intermission, he was sent to his seat in order 
to impress the lesson upon his mind, 

After the tree work was finished, a set of animal pictures 
were laid out, to be followed, in turn, by the flags of all 
nations. Now, the teacher began to notice that the table 
was deserted by all but a few of the smaller children. The 
older and leading spirits of the room soon began to amuse 
themselves in many and various ways. One capable little 
girl organized a school and carried on her work in a way 
so true to life, that Miss Keith, looking on, felt that she 
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had been granted tise realization of that line of Burns, in which 
he says, ‘“‘To see ourselves as others see us.” 

As the little folks became more skillful in handling pen 
and charcoal, a small stack of paper was always placed in a 
convenient corner so that those who preferred to work might 
feel free to do so. On rare occasions, the children were al- 
lowed to use the scissors, but whenever this was done, the 
floor had always to be left as clean and tidy as it was before 
the cutting began. Not a scrap must be overlooked. This 
law was as inexorable as were those of the Medes and Per- 
sians. Whenever bits of paper were left lying about, the 
child who had used the scissors was held responsible and 
barred from the privilege the next time he asked for it. Later 
on in the year, some old discarded books were hunted up and 
' placed upon a shelf behind the door so that those who desired 
to read, during intermission time, were free to do so as often 
as they wished, providing only that the books, when re- 
turned, were placed in an orderly pile. 

Many of the favorite games were played again at these 
‘free times,” those of the sense training variety seeming to 
be most enjoyed. In all games, the participants were al- 
lowed to,manage everything for themselves unless some 
breach of good manners occurred. Ali running about the 
room was stopped at once and the reasons for the prohibi- 
tion were carefully and fully explained. Whenever, in the 
course of their play, the children were given different ob- 
jects to use, a “Thank you,” was always insisted upon. 
Often it became unavoidably necessary for one child to walk 
in front of another and, in the haste of getting and distrib- 
uting needed material, it occasionally happened that one child 
ran into another one, going is. the opposite direction. Here 
came a splendid opportunity to root and nourish the habit 
of saying, ‘‘Excuse me.” At all times the pupils were made 
to feel perfectly free in calling upon the teacher for advice 
or the answer to any difficult questions that arose during the 
intermission. This privilege also served to teach and instil 
into the daily lives of the pupils another valuable habit. 
Whenever Miss Keith chanced to be busily engaged in con- 
versation with another teacher, the little ones learned to wait 
quietly until their teacher was at leisure to attend to them. 
Walking between two or more children engaged in talking, 
was strictly forbidden and, in cases of accidental interrup- 
tion, the “‘Excuse me” was never allowed to be omitted. 
Above and over all, the tone of all the little voices was care- 
fully watched and kept within proper bounds. 

So the days sped by and Miss Keith, engrossed completely 
in this interesting new phase of work, hardly realized the 
coming of spring until it was upon her, The warm, bright 
days brought with them the usual out-of-door intermissions 
and, with the experiment at an end, the teacher had time to 
sum up and think over her results. Several conclusions 
were not long in presenting themselves. The children had 
learned to have a place for everything and to keep everything 
in its place.” ‘That was a very satisfactory achievement 
for result number one. In addition to this, they had formed 
the habit of keeping floor, desks, and blackboards scrupu- 
lously neat and clean. So much for the children. 

The teacher felt that she herself had become much better 
acquainted with the individual members of her little flock, 
as there had been a wealth of opportunity for the little ones 
to pour their hopes and pleasures into her sympathizing ear. 
Many a cherished secret and plan had been told because 
‘*teacher” always seemed to have time to listen. 

Last, but not least, a number of the most necessary con- 
ventionalities had become instinctive and therefore natural 
habits. In smaller or greater measure, every pupil had been 
awakened to a realization of the rights of others, the first 
step toward the training of an ideal member of society. All 
school-room material was now carefully handled and some 
of the little tots displayed a love of beauty and a spirit of 
reverence that caused joy to the heart of the teacher. 

Much time and anxious thought had been given up to this 
work. This alone had made possible what measure of suc- 
cess had rewarded her earnest efforts. External and un- 
ceasing vigilance, while a necessity to the experiment, had 
brought its own good results, for Miss Keith had been able to 
discover and help, as never before, the little children who 
most needed it. 
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Although the tone and pitch of the voices had been the 
thing that called for the most effort, the teacher felt a com- 
forting sense of labor repaid as she mentally compared the 
present conduct of her boys and girls with that of the earlier 
days before she attempted the trial of her pet plan. In - 
homes where the parents used a loud and coarse manner of 
speech, the effort was noticeable each day that the child of 
that home appeared at school. One and another had to be 
constantly reminded but continual and earnest effort always 
brings some measure of reward and though the children were 
by no means perfect, they were certainly better for the teach- 
er’s attempt to work out her experiment. 









Ring out in cheer, O chiming bells. 

For in your peals a promise dwells 

To listening hearts that strive to 
hear 

The future’s voice of hope and 
cheer; 

For love and joy will have their 
birth 

As snowdrops spring from icy 
earth— 

Ring out in cheer! 





Pictures in the School-Room 


ANNIE C. LATHAM 


E all know children are very fond of pictures, for 
will not a small tot spend many hours looking at 
picture books? Then why not make use of this 
knowledge when these same little tots come to us 

for the first time? 

In my own school-room, I use hundreds of pictures, I am 
almost tempted to say thousands, during the year. 

They are gathered from all sources, from catalogues ad 
vertising works of art to the advertising departments of the 
popular magazine. Almost every magazine is a gold mine 
in this direction, if our eyes are opened, and our minds re- 
sponsive to their uses. 

I should like to suggest a few of the ways in which I use 
them. They may prove suggestive. 
® I have a border of green denim just above the top of my 
blackboard. It is about 20” wide. On this, I pin pictures 
cut from magazines, and neatly mounted on soft cardboard. 
I use only seasonable pictures, and change them every month. 
They form an attractive decoration for the room, and the 
children never tire of them. They are quick to detect changes 
made in the pictures. 

I also use suitable pictures in making folders for the chil- 
dren’s drawings. For this, I use two sheets of large drawing 
paper, tie with ribbon, and paste a pretty picture on the cover. 
The children are stimulated to greater activity by the knowl: 
edge that only neat work can go into these books. For 
special work, the booklets are made in the same way. 

At the beginning of the year, I teach the children to mount 
pictures neatly on cardboard, or drawing paper, teaching 
them the proper margins. To my mind, a lesson of this 
kind may be made most instructive, as it teaches the children 
cleanliness and neatness, while happily at work. It is a 
practical application of our health talks. 

The writing lesson may be made more :nteresting for both 
pupils and teacher by a generous use of pictures. For in- 
stance, in teaching capital letters, I make up short stories 
about the letter, as B is for baby. At the top of each paper I 
place a picture of a baby; underneath the children write the 
story several times, and so on through the alphabet. The 
whole we tie into a little booklet, the children making their 
own covers, and tie with odd bits of ribbon: The parents 
are very proud to show the careful work of the child. As an 
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actual experience in my own room one such parent sent one 
of the booklets to England, t6 a grandmother who was in- 
tensely interested in the five-year-old’s progress. ‘That par- 
ticular book was by no means a model, but the best that was 
in the child. 

At Christmas time, when the children are making picture 
frames and other home gifts, have a box of pictures handy, 
for they certainly will prove useful. The supplements to 
PrimARY Epucation should be valuable at this time. I, at 
least, find them so. 

Pictures mounted in groups, on cardboard, make good de- 
vices for teaching number. If the children are non-English 
speaking, it teaches them two things at once: number percep- 
tion and to recognize objects when they hear the names. I 
have foreign children and I find this a helpful device, for we 
cannot always have the object in the school-room. 

When making name cards for the children, paste a small 
picture at the top. You will be well repaid for the trouble. 

I also make picture puzzles for busy work. I use maga- 
zine covers, mounted on cardboard, or the backs of old calen- 
dars. By the way, I never destroy anything, for almost every- 
thing will find its use in the school-room. You will be sur- 
prised to see how odds and ends will find their uses in the 
class-room if you have never tried it; I cannot imagine how 
any teacher can be at a loss for busy work, but we constantly 
hear that cry. I cut my puzzles in large pieces at first, then 
after the child has learned to put them together easily, I cut 
them into smaller pieces. I do not use them often enough 
for the children to tire of them. 

These are only a few of the ways in which I use magazine 
pictures. Other ways will suggest themselves to the thought- 
ful teacher. 

It takes time to collect so many pictures and get them into 
suitable condition for immediate or future use. Put a pair 
of scissors and some old magazines in a handy place; you 
will be surprised at the results of odd bits of labor. You can 
chat about the latest novel or the choicest bit of gossip and not 
feel that your time is entirely wasted. Then, enlist your 
friends in the cause. They will be glad to save their old 
magazines and even to help in the cutting of the pictures, 
if you will take them into your confidence, and make them 
feel they are adding their mite. 





The Best Use of the Sand Table 


SARA Hicks WILLIS 
HILDREN always take delight in playing in sand. 
C Why not make our school-room work alive by the 
use of the sand table? All through the year, from 
September to June, some part of our language work 
can be illustrated by means of it. 

In September much of our work has to do with nature. 
We study the insects, as the grasshopper and the caterpillar. 
Of course, we want the insects in the room and we want to 
make their surroundings in-doors as natural as possible. 
With very little trouble and expense, a portion of our sand- 
table could be enclosed with wire netting. In the sand the 
children could plant tufts of grass and small plants. Into 
this enclosure put the insects. The children would be de- 
lighted to bring the grasshoppers and caterpillars. Much 
interest will be taken in the study of these insects, in the 
observation of their habits, and the preparation of the cater- 
pillar for winter, while they thus live in our school-room. 

in October, our thoughts turn toward the harvest time 
and Nature and man’s preparation for winter. Various 
scenes could be illustrated on the sand-table. If our thoughts 
are directed towards man’s preparation, the sand-table could 
represent the farm-life — showing the barns, the horse and 
wagon used to carry the produce from the fields, the farming 
implements, the stacking of grains and corn. The barns and 
implements could be made from heavy paper by the children 
or toy ones could be borrowed. 

The Thanksgiving story usually occupies our attention in 
November. The story of the Puritans can be made more 
real to the children by the use of the sand-table. The table 
could be divided into sections showing the progress of the 
Puritans from England to America; or, a week could be 
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devoted to one portion of the story and the table changed as 
the story progresses. The Mayflower could be made from 
paper by the pupils, and either a mirror or silver paper used 
to represent water. A large stone could be used as Plymouth 
Rock. 

As the story advances and the Puritans sojourn into Hol- 
land, a Dutch scene may be shown. A dike can be built, 
wind-mills made of heavy paper, dolls dressed in Dutch style, 
and wooden shoes can often be borrowed. Another scene in 
our story would show the Puritan life after reaching America. 
Their log cabins can be built of small branches, or they may 
be made of paper that has been rolled to imitate logs. Dolls 
dressed in Puritan fashion, and spinning-wheels, will add to 
the scene. Our story will probably tell of the Indians whom 
the Puritans found here. Indian life may be pictured by the 
wigwams, which the children can easily make, Indian dolls, 
camp-fires, bows and arrows, and canoes. 

Next comes the Christmas thought. There are so many 
beautiful Christmas stories that could be illustrated on the 
sand-table. One that little children like so well and which 
always appeals to their imagination is “‘The Night Before 
Christmas.” This story can be very prettily told upon the 
table. 

With the snow and ice that come in January, we are re- 
minded of the Eskimos, whose home is in the land of snow. 
The story of Agoonak or other Eskimo children can be told. 
The table can now be covered with cotton wool to represent 
the snow and plenty of common salt adds to the scene. An 
igloo can be shaped on the table with the cotton and salt, or 
one can be modeled from plaster of paris. Eskimo dolls can 
be bought, or ordinary dolls can be dressed in fur. Toy 
Eskimo dogs can be purchased for a few cents, and an Eskimo 
sled made by the children. 

Patriotism is the absorbing thought for February. There 
are so many stories of heroes and heroic children, such as, 
“How Andy Saved the Train,” ‘Peter at the Dike,” etc., 
that it will not be necessary to give other suggestions. 

As March approaches, we are looking for the first signs of 
spring. Almost the first to attract our attention is the return 
of the birds.. First comes the bluebird. He is followed by 
robin redbreast, with his welcome notes of cheer, and then 
many others appear. If stuffed birds are in our school collec- 
tion, a very pretty sand-table is had by putting up branches 
of trees — those whose buds are beginning to open being the 
best — and placing upon the branches the various birds and 
also the nests. 

During April we are watching for the first spring flower. 
A pretty custom is to allow the child finding the first hepatica, 
the first violet, or spring beauty, etc., to bring the entire plant 
to the class-room. 

Now the sand may be replaced by good rich soil, and as 
each little plant is brought in, the child may plant it in the 
garden. The children may care for the garden each day, 
giving the plants plenty of moisture and light. 

May is the month to begin regular gardening, showing the 
various stages of germination, the different garden tools 
(toy ones) may be borrowed from the children who can prepare 
the soil for the planting of seeds. It is well to have a variety 
of seeds to plant for the sake of comparison. Corn, beans, 
and peas are especially good ones. After the seeds have been 
soaked overnight, the children may plant them in neat rows. 
Much interest will be found in watching for the first shoot to 
come through the ground and the growth of each tiny plant. 

As the warm weather of June approaches, thinner clothing 
is needed and we are then interested in the cotton from which 
it is made. The sand-table can now show the cotton planta- 
tion, cotton bolls being used for the cotton plants, or bits of 
cotton wool tied to a twig. Colored dolls can be obtained, 
and the log houses in which they live. The dolls will represent 
the cotton pickers, and little baskets will be used to hold the 
cotton. Bits of cotton tied up in bagging could represent the 
bales. A tiny horse and cart can be used to carry the cotton 
from the field. A cotton gin might also be made. 

The fairy stories, of which children never tire, or any other 
that appeals to the child, can be made of much greater interest 
when represented by the children upon the sand-table. When- 
ever it is possible, have the children do the work, as their 
interest is that much greater and they learn to do by doing. 
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Little Lessons in English 
The Tree in Winter 


The tree was cold; the tree was bare; 

She shivered and shook in the frosty air. 

Then she called to her friend, the dear, kind May, 
“O bring me a leafy robe, I pray!” 

But the spring had journeyed far away, 

And would not return for many a day; 

So old Jack Frost, that good-natured elf, 

Said, “I’ll make the tree a gown myself.” 

He wove a robe, all snowy white, 

From frozen mist, with ice-fringe bright, 

And the pretty tree, in her new gown dressed, 

Could not tell whether leaves or snow were best. 

— Sel 


QUESTIONS 


(a) What is meant by saying “the tree was bare?” 
(6) How did the tree show that “she’’’was cold ? 
(c) What favor did the tree ask of May? 

(d) Why did not May answer her? 


(e) Tell two things about the dress that Jack Frost made for her. 


(f) What was it that the tree could not decide ? 


Little John and his sister Nan, 

Made in their little heads a plan; 
When tired of play they were one day 
They set their hearts on running away 


He with his arms shut close and tight 
Around the neck of old pussy white; 
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(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
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She with her arms around the kit, 
Carrying, hugging, squeezing it, 


Started to travel so far and fast, 
They should reach the end of the world at last 
But cat and kitten proved such a weight, 
They went no farther than the gate. 
— Se 
QUESTIONS 
Tell what made these children tired. 
Write the fourth line of the first stanza in your own words 
Tell what each one carried. 


How far did they intend to go? 
Why did they stop at the gate? 


Daisies 
At evening, when I go to bed, 
I see the stars shine overhead, 
They are the little daisies white 
That dot the meadows of the night. 
And often, when I’m dreaming so, 
Across the sky the moon will go; 
It is a lady, sweet and fair, 
Who comes to gather daisies there. 
For when at morning I arise, 
There’s not a star left in the skies; 
She has picked them all, and dropped them down 
Into the meadows of the town. 

— Sd. 
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QUESTIONS 


(a) How can you tell, from the poem, that the night is clear? 
(b) What is here meant by the “white daisies?” 

(c) Where are these daisies? 

(d) What is meant by the sweet fair lady? 

(e) What is she doing? 

(f) What has been done with the daisies? 





English as She Should be Spoke 


ANNIE KLINGENSMITH 
(Heard in: Passing.) 


Teacher Why do the people of Switzerland not speak the English 
language? Pupil Because them language ain’t by them. 


Teacher Why haven’t you your reader? Pupil I brang it home 
last night like you told us and I have went and forget to take it back 
with me this morning. 


Teacher Who put the candy into my desk? Pupil (pointing to 
another) It was him done it. 


Pupil Oh, Miss K., look at my pitcher. 
rocking horse. 


It was tooken setting on a 


Behold the children of the second grade — fifty of them — 
wiih shining morning faces, hair well brushed — at least in 
front — chests very much in evidence, hands rigidly clasped 
on the edges of desks, and eyes fixed on Miss B. awaiting her 
signal to act. Miss B. writes upon the board the words, 
“Ring the bell” and indicates a pupil. Briskly he responds 
by performing the action and then says very distinctly and 


clearly ‘‘ You told me to ring the bell and I rang it.” ‘What 
have you just done,” questions Miss B. “I have just rung 
the bell.” ‘‘What has John just done, Mary?” ‘He has 


rung the bell.”” Again Miss B. writes, ‘Bring me a book,”’ 
and a child advances with a book saying, ‘‘ You asked me to 
bring you a book and I brang one.” Delighted giggles that 
yet had no sting in them for the child who made the mistake, 
broke out or threatened to break out, but were promptly 
suppressed by the perpetrators, leaving no further trace than 
smiles and eager looks. Another child is called, who cor- 
rects the mistake. Then the first one has an opportunity 
to give the correct form, but finds his tongue inadequate to 
the occasion and is excused before he has wasted time and 
fixed the wrong form by repetition. Miss B. then writes the 
word run on the board, and a child runs lightly to the front 
of the room, faces the class and says, “Miss B. told me to 
run, so I ran,’’ and returns to his place in the same manner.” 
Miss B. says, ‘“‘What has John done?” and the response is, 
“John has run to his seat.” 

In this manner the lesson progresses happily, involving much 
action, which holds the attention, until perhaps a dozen ir- 
regular verbs, so commonly misused by children and grown 
people, too, have been thus treated. 

Then Miss B. asks, ‘‘Who rang the bell?” and the child 
who did so, standing with well-poised body, enunciating 
clearly and in a pleasant tone of voice, says, ‘It was I who 
rang the bell.” Another child, called upon to say who it 
was that rang the bell, says, “It was John who rang the 
bell.” Still another, on being directed to tell without using 
John’s name, says, indicating John by glance and gesture, 
“It was he who rang the bell.” 

After a few minutes spent on this idiom, during which time 
small tongues sometimes went astray, Miss B. said, “I 
walked home from school last night. How did you go home ?”’ 
I ran home,” replied the child who answered. “I have 
often walked home said Miss B. “I have often run home,” 
responded the pupil. “As soon as I opened the door, I saw 
my mother. Whom did you see?” “TI saw my little sister,” 
said Isabel. ‘‘I saw my little baby,” said Mary. ‘I saw 
my kitty,” said Willie. ‘It always comes to meet me.” 

‘“‘T have seen my mother every day this week,”’ said Miss B. 
“TI have seen my mother every day for longer than that,” 
Said Hugh. “I have seen my father, too, “said Gunvar. 

“T ate my lunch at school yesterday,” said Miss B. ‘‘Whére 
did you eat yours?” “I ate,” “I eat,” “I et,” “mine at 
home,” responded a dozen. Mistakes were rectified. One 
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child was pleased to say, “I ate mine at my auntie’s,” and 
another, ‘‘I ate mine down town with my papa.” 

“TI have eaten my lunch in school all this term,” said 
Miss B. “I have eaten mine at home,” responded the 
children.” 

But here, observing that chests were not quite so high, 
and responses were not quite so ready, Miss B. called the 
school to stand and recite: 


Little owlet in the glen, 
I’m ashamed of you, 

You are ungrammatical 
Speaking as you do. 

You should say, “To whom, to whom” — 
Not “To who, to who!” 


Your small friend, Miss Katydid, 
May be green, it’s true, 

But you never hear her say, 
“Katy do — she do.” 


(The above poem and the following list of forms for drill were 
furnished by Miss Florence Evelyn Baer, Critic in the St. Paul City 
Training School.) 


run speak write 
come stand blow 

go sit 

sing draw swim 
do give throw 


Break (the chalk) It was I who ran. 
Tear (the paper) It was John who ran. 
Ring (the Belt It was he who ran. 
Bring (the book) It was she who ran. 
Take (the book) etc 





A Cooperative Story 
T= co-operative story, combining as it does, so 


many elements of good primary instruction, has 

undoubtedly come to stay and a warm welcome it 

should have extended it, for in no other Way can a 
teacher so successfully combine originality of thought, sen- 
tence building, language drill, dramatization and spontan- 
eously expressive reading. Pupils feel a personal ownership 
in a story they have helped to write and who,does not read 
well his own composition? m 

A picture is probably the best basis for such work, and the 
sample lesson given below was one actually worked out with 
second grade pupils. 

Picture is placed before the class. 

Teacher: This little dog has been frisking about all the 
morning but has had nothing to eat since breakfast. Now, 
seeing his master coming home from school, he has something 
tosay. What do you think itis? 

Child: I think he says, “‘ Bow, wow, wow!” 

Teacher: Yes, but what does that mean ? 

Child: Tt means, “I am hungry!” 

Teacher: What do dogs like to eat? 

Child: They like bones. 


Teacher: Then what else does his “Bow, wow, wow!” 
mean? 
Child: ‘I want a bone.” 


Teacher: You can see by the picture that the boy has 
taught his doga trick. What isit? 

Child: He has taught him to sit up and bark when he 
wants something to eat. 

Teacher: But Fido has not done that, so what will his 
master say to him? 

Child: ‘But, Fido, that is not the way to get your dinner. 
You must sit up and ask for it as I taught you.” 

(Several answers were given but these chosen as best.) 

Teacher: What does Dan say when the little dog has sat 
up? 

Child: ‘That’s right!” 

Teacher: Before he gives the bone he tells doggie to do 
something more. 

Child: He tells him to speak. 

Teacher: Give the boy’s words, 

Child; ‘Now speak!” 
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Speak,Fido, speak! 
Then you may have the 
bone! 


Good dog! Good dog! 


| 4 














Teacher: And then Fido says? 
Child: ‘Bow, wow, wow!” 


Teacher: Dan gives him the bone saying? 
Child: “Here it is.” 


¥ 
Teacher: What do you say when you are given something %y 


Child: I say “Thank you.” nei ve 

Teacher: How can a dog say that? 

Child: He can wag his tail. 

Teacher: Who can tell me what Dan said to Fido at 
politeness ? 

The story meantime is written upon the board, sepfepce 
by sentence, until the whole iscomplete. With a little {further 
preparation, such as bringing out the thought that the dog’s 
opening speech must be given in a rather boisterous manner, 
the boy’s, admonitory at first and gracious afterwards, that 
‘‘Wag your tail” is explanatory of ‘Say thank you,” the 
story will be read with expression and interest by every pupil 
in the room and nothing will delight the children more than 
‘playing it’? — dramatization. 

The story complete is as follows: 

“Bow, wow, wow! Iwantabone. I am hungry!” 

“But, Fido, that is not the way to get your dinner. You 
must sit up and ask for it as I taught you.” 

“That’s right! Now speak.” 

“Bow, wow, wow!” 

“Hereitis! Say,‘Thank you.’ Wag your tail!” 

“Little dogs should be polite as well as little boys.” 


Second Grade phonics suggested by picture: 


ea one 
speak bone 
each alone 
easy stone 
preach drones 
breathe cone 
wreath prone 
Easter atone 


Language lesson suggested by picture: 
Fill blanks with /earned or taught. 


1 Dan —— Fido many tricks. 

2 Fido ——to sit up and to speak. 

3 His master —— him to draw a sled. 
4 Hewas—— something every day. 

5 He——easily for he loved Dan. 
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Number Lessons 
KaTE K, O’NEILL 
First Grade 


Wo still reading and writing numbers? Yes, 
and in June we shall still be doing it. This work 
should be so thoroughly known, that there will never 

bean instant’s hesitation in reading, writing, or pick- 
ing to pieces. The children will not tire of it unless you 
lose your enthusiasm. If you are tired and don’t want to, 
just make believe you do, as hard as ever you can, and you’ll 
be surprised to find in a few minutes that you like it as well 
as if you had just begun. 

Continue counting by tens and teach the fives. After the 
children can count rapidly teach them to write both by fives 
and tens from memory. 

For board work, have the children write the additions al- 
ready learned. Besides the table work give them examples: 


25 94 243 
31 II 212 


are just aS easy as 
s+ S72 OR t+Oe@ 825 @ 
3 I 1 4 


For seat work it is better to write it all out for the children 
to copy correctly, 2 +3 =5,5 +1 = 6, etc. 

For new additions take the ‘‘doubles” next, from 1 + 1 = 2 
to 10 + 10 = 20. Use counters to prove the work at first, 
later leave where it can be seen daily until the children know 
the whole table. Also teach 4 + 2 and 2 + 4. 

It is well to give a review every Friday of all the number 
work the class have had. Let the children stand and count 
down; frequently we go over it all and all are standing at 
he end. In an ungraded school, have the first four grades 
cite together and many times a little first grader will win 
n the contest; they unconsciously absorb so much given 





‘ito the older children. 

#7, A few very simple problems may be given if you choose. 

Ay Galthough personally I don’t think they help very much at 
g p very 


this time, except when learning a new combination. For 
4 + 2 as new work, have children or some other large coun- 
ters before the class. Then we have problems, “If I had 
4 dolls and bought 2 more, I should have 6 dolls.” ‘If I had 
2 kittens and Vera gave me 2, I’d have 6 kittens.” ‘If I 
had 4 cents and-father gave me 2 more, I should have 6 cents.”’ 

We have cards, ten in a set, with pictures on them. Each 
child is given a set and we have problems with them. The 
child may arrange his cards as he sees fit and then read them. 
One will read, ‘I had 6 horses and bought 2, then I had 8 
horses.”” The next may read, “Philip had 4 lamps, Arthur 
gave him 2 lamps, and Helena gave him 4 more. Then he 
had ro lamps.” Perhaps someone will read, “I had 10 
baskets and I sold 5, then I had 5.” This exercise is more 
for the language and a test in counting, than for problem work. 

Our children must learn to do abstract work, before they 
can add, subtract, multiply, or divide, so why not let their 
first work be wholly or nearly all abstract, and have them 
learn their combinations and be ready for concrete work 
when their reasoning powers are developed. We seldom 
hear an upper grade teacher say a child “cannot reason,” 
but “he is inaccurate.” 


Second Grade 


Teach fourteen in addition, learning 
lots 


| 


4 | 


NWwsT 0 
++++ 
NHN OO 


and after the fourteen is sure, give the combinations to 100. 
Don’t let a week pass without reviewing the additions of 
naught, one, two, and three. Don’t have any column, in 
their seat work exceed 13. Many oral examples like 4 + 5 











Jan 


exalt 


gou' 


bet! 
rura 
or i 
peo 
am 

out: 
can 


chil 
tw 


did 
12 
12 
an 
me 


an 
ex: 
an 
all 


di 
is 
als 
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Yes 
york 
ever 
ick. 
you 
- to 
ul] 
well 


the 
lves 


- ale 
les: 


ren 


wm 
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+ 2 +7 +2 +5 should be given for rapid oral drill. Short 
examples of addition and subtraction combined are also 
good drill, 4 +6—5—2+3 +4. 

As much oral and as little written work as possible is 
better for both first and second grade children; but in the 
rural school this is necessarily reversed unless there are one 
or two older pupils who can be trusted to help these little 
people for five minutes several times a day. Where a large 
amount of written work must be given, a couple of hours’ 
outside work will prepare enough to last a month. If you 
can use different colored paper or cardboard for this, the 
children will enjoy it better. 

Teach subtraction of eleven and twelve, using the one and 
two combinations in the same way the naught was taught. 
Have children do the addition and “turn it around” as they 
did with the smaller numbers, 9 + 3 = 12, 3 + 9 = 12, 
12-3 = 9,12—9 = 3. Let them still say 9 and 3 are 12, 
12 take away 3 leaves g, because these terms meai something 
and the others mean no more to little children than ‘‘eeny, 
meny, mony, mi.” 

Drill on the multiplication tables of naughts, twos, tens, 
and elevens, and give the fives for the new work; give no 
examples yet. Keep up drill on counting by 2’s, 3’s, 5’s, 10’s, 
and the odd numbers without the rings. Be sure they can 
all count and write the 3’s to thirty-six. 

Teach 4 of 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 22, and 24, and 
division of the same numbers. Be sure they know that 4 
is dividing by 2. That 4 of 18 and 18 + 2 must be the same, 
also that division is the reverse of multiplication. Use cards 
in multiplication. 

| 


Child says2 X 9 = 18,9 X 2 = 18,18 + 2 = 9,18 + 9 =2. 
For seat work have 2 X 6 = 12, 2 X Io = 20,2 X 4 = 8, etc. 
Children copy’the first number and write the other three 
combinations, before writing the second, 2 XK 6 = 12,6 X 2 
= 12,12 +2 = 6,12 + 6 = 2,2 X Io = 20, Io X 2 = 20, 
etc. 

Measure objects in the room for the foot and inch, and 
ribbon paper for the yard, getting exact even measurements. 

Give such problems as the following. Use the measures 
and actually measure the articles if possible. If real money 
is not at hand, have the children make some the actual size 
of real money. 

I bought 2 quarts of milk, how many pints? What meas- 
ure did I use? What will this milk cost at 6 cents a quart? 
At 3 cents a pint? 

I bought 6 pints of strawberries, how many quarts? What 
measure? What did they cost at 10 cents a quart ? 

Bought 4 yards of ribbon at 11 cents a yard. What meas- 
ure? What did it cost? 


2 
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How many dimes in a dollar? 
How many dimes in a half dollar? 
How many nickels in a dime? 
How many nickels in a quarter? 
How many nickels in a half dollar? 
How many nickels in a dollar? 

How many quarters in a half dollar? 
How many quarters in a dollar? 
How many half dollars in a dollar? 





Intelligent Cooperation of 
Teachers 


EtTA MERRICK GRAVES 
N speaking of the need of intelligent cooperation between 
I the kindergarten and primary teacher a first grade teacher 
said to me lately, “‘That is just the trouble! 4 Neither 
understands what the other is doing. The,kindergarten 
is a thing by itself and I don’t think that even Superintend- 
ents understand what the little folks are doing!” Fy 

The criticism, I fear, is a statement of a general condition of 
affairs. The kindergartner too often has no sympathy with 
the formalism of the primary routine, and the primary teacher 
has no knowledge of the kindergarten except as a place of 
play, whose freedom must be counteracted when the children 
enter the restrictions of primary discipline. The kinder- 
garten is thus too liable to be considered an enigma, and the 
teachers who should be making a link between the two ends 
of the chain, go round and round in their own, instead of reach- 
ing out to form a new link in the “chain of education.” 

I believe most firmly that the first advance must come from 
the kindergarten, for the kindergartner should know the con- 
ditions that exist in the primary for which to prepare her 
children. She must not be lax in exacting obedience in /itile 
things, for promptness of action is essential in primary schools 
where loss of minutes is felt in the short fifteen minute periods. 
Spontaneity in games is to be encouraged in kindergarten, 
but excessive talkativeness at all times, and especially at the 
tables, should be discouraged, for this fault is the one most 
complained of by primary teachers. Self expression there 
must be in both kindergarten and primary, not repression, 
but expression, that leads to self control rather than the abuse of 
privileges or meddlesomeness in others’ work. Habits of 
work must be formed in the kindergarten, ‘“‘work with the 
spirit of play,” in order that the “spirit of work” for a definite 
result in primary may not lose the joy of play. 

For this reason the primary teacher must reach back to the 
kindergarten to understand how the kindergarten material 
was made use of in directed gift and occupation work in order 
to continue the sequence as far as advisable in undirected 
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Seat work. If the kindergarten has accomplished its purpose 
the children will be able to follow suggestions for work along 
Similar lines after a review given as a directed occupation. 
When this has been done a simple diagram on the blackboard 
will suffice to indicate the design to be cut or pasted, folded 
forms to be made, number grouping, etc. Since this is left for 
the child to follow by himself there will not be the kindergart- 
ner’s cry of “repetition” of kindergarten in the sub-primary 
methods. The connecting link is made in this way. The 
regular first grade work is a continuation from this along 
strictly primary lines of work to develop power in reading 
and number. 

The sub-primary can never take the place of a good kinder- 
garten, but should be considered as a link between that and 
first grade. It should not be made a separate room when 
there is a kindergarten to precede it, but the ordinary third 
division of the first grade should be given more of this kin- 
dergarten seat work and less of the formal, and this division 
be considered the “‘sub-primary.”’ 

However, no matter in which way the problem is solved 
the primary teacher must desire to know what the kindergarten 
has to offer and to seek it. The kindergartner must visit in 
the primary to see what is needed in seat work, in order to 
offer that which she herself knows so well, and which she 
forgets is still a mystery to the primary teacher whose training 
has not included kindergarten methods. When this spirit of 
intelligent coOperation is manifested in a building or city, 
then truly, the Golden Age of Education is at hand! 





A Lesson on “Ones” and 
“Tens” 


PEARL GRANT 


Teacher holds up 1 cent. What is this? (1 cent.) 

Yes — it is a one-cent piece. We will call it one One. 

Hold up 2 cents. What haveI now? (2 cents.) We will 
call them 2 Ones. 

Hold up 3 cents. How many Ones have I now? (3 
Ones). 4 cents called 4 Ones, etc. 

Proceed until you have ro cents or 10 Ones. 

How many Ones have I now? (10 Ones.) 

Paste the 10 cen.s to the board (with art paste). 

Paste 1 dime underneath. Have children tell that this is 
1 dime. 

We will call the 1o cents, “‘10 Ones,” and the dime, 
“t Ten.” Which would you rather have — 10 Ones or 1 
Ten? Some one will say “Either” or ‘‘ Just the same.” 

Then 10 Ones are the same as what? (1 Ten.) 

Write on board ‘‘Ten Ones are the same as One Ten,” 
or ‘10 Ones = 1 Ten.” We must always remember this. 
Emphasize and drill on this. 

Each child given handful of splints and several small elastic 
bands. 

You may hold up 1 splint. What have you in your hand? 
(1 splint). You may call it 1 One. 

Can anyone tell me what figure to make on the board to 
show 1 One? (Figure 1.) 

Then the figure 1 means 1 One. 

Take 2 splints. What have you now? (2 splints.) 

Call them 2 Ones. 

What figure shall we make to show 2 Ones? (Figure 2.) 
Figure 2 means 2 Ones. 

Hold up 3 splints. How many Ones now? (3 Ones.) 

What figure? etc. (Figure 3.) 

Continue to 10 Ones. 

Hold up 10 splints. How many ones? 

What figure? (Figure 10.) 

Ten Ones is the same as what? (1 Ten.) 

You may put an elastic band around your 10 Ones, and 
make 1 Ten. 

What have you now? (1 Ten.) 

How many Ones are left? (None.) 

The figure 10 means 1 Ten and o Ones. 

You may hold the 1 Ten in one hand, and 1 One in the other. 

Now you have how many Tens? (1.) How many 


(10 Ones.) 
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Ones? (1). I will write 1 Ten and 1 One on the board. 
(Write figure 11.) Figure 11 means, then, 1 Ten and 1 One. 
Take 2 splints. Now you have how many Tens? (x1.) 
How many Ones? (2.) 
Write 1 Ten and 2 Ones on board. What figure? 
(Twelve.) 
Figure 12 means 1 Ten and 2 Ones. Proceed to 20. 
Make 2 Tens, and show figure 20, 2 tens and o Ones, etc. 
wee on figures, telling how many Tens and how many 
nes. 
38 How many tens? 
38 How many ones? 
57 How many ones? 
57 How many tens? 
86 How many ones? 
86 How many tens? 
Etc. 


ADDITION oF “‘TENS AND ONES” 


For addition of Tens and Ones, proceed as follows: 
Take, for example: 


64 is how many tens? (6) 


64 is how many ones? (4) 
28 is how many tens? (2) 
28 is how many ones? (8) 


We are going to add together 6 Tens, and 4 Ones, and 2 
Tens, and 8 Ones. 

We must always add the Ones first. Emphasize this. 

Now I have a secret to tell you, which you must always 
remember. The Ones family have a house to live in, and 
the Tens family live in another house. They are very quarrel- 
some people. The Ones will not allow any of the Tens 
family in their house, and the Tens will not allow any of the 
Ones family in their house. 

So we must be very careful when we are adding Tens and 
Ones, not to get them in the wrong houses, for there would 
certainly be trouble if we did. 

Now we will go back to our example. 

4 
+28 

Which shall we add first? Tens or Ones? (Ones.) 

How many are 8 Ones and 4 Ones? (12 Ones.) 

Write figure 12 by itself, on board, so all can see. 
figure 12, has how many Tens (t1.) 

How many Ones? (2.) 

Now we have just said that we must put only ? in the Ones 
house? (Only Ones.) 

Then which figure shall we put in the Ones house? (Fig- 
ure 2.) s 

What shall we do with the 1 Ten which is left ? 

(Put in Tens’ house.) 

Yes; but we will find out first how many Tens are at home. 
We will remember this 1 Ten, until we find out. 

(Add.) 6 Tens and 2 Tens are how many Tens? (8 
Tens.) 

We had 1 Ten to remember, which makes how many Tens? 
(9 Tens.) 

Put in Tens’ house. 

Give other examples with 1 “to remember”; then harder 
ones may be given, with 2 or more to remember. 


This 





Murine Relieves the Eye 
when Irritated by Chalk Dust and Eye Strain, incident to the 
average School Room. A recent Census of New York City 
reveals the fact that in that City alone, 17,928 School 
Children needed Eye Care. Why not try Murine Eye 
Remedy For Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes, Granulation, 
Pink Eye, and Eye Strain? Is Compounded by Experienced 
Physicians; Contains no Injurious or Prohibited Drugs. Try 
Murine For Your Eye Troubles; You Wiil Like Murine. 
Try It In Baby’s Eyes for Scaly Eyelids. Druggists Sell 


Murine at soc. The Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, Will 
Send You interesting Eye Books Free. 
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Games for the School Yard 


portant activity of childhood. He said: “Play 
produces joy, freedom, satisfaction, repose within 
and without, peace with the world. The springs of 
all good rest within and go out from it. A child who plays 
capably, spontaneously, quietly, enduringly, even to the point 
of bodily fatigue, becomes certainly also a capable, quiet, 
enduring man, self-sacrificingly promoting his own and others’ 
welfare.” Educators in these days are becoming more and 
more convinced of the value of play; they are reducing the 
hours of study in the lower grades and are providing play 
periods, playgrounds, and play implements. Not all school 
buildings, however, have adequate playgrounds, and until 
more room is provided some thought will have to be given 
as to what games can be played in limited areas. 

When a large number of children play in a confined space 
or in a brick-paved yard, some order is necessary. If the 
children run about freely, playing tag and running games 
the little fellows are almost sure to be knocked down and 
hurt; so that organized games under the direction of teacher 
or an appointed captain will be found much more satis- 
factory. It may be well to set aside a certain definite space 
for the use of the smaller and weaker children; this may be 
marked off by painted lines upon the pavement if there is 
no other way to define it. 

The Golden Stairway is a good game for a beginning. In 
it all the children stand in line facing a building or fence 
and about two feet from it; at a signal all bend forward and 
place both hands upon'the wall or fence, thus forming an arch. 
The child at the extreme right begins to walk under the arch 
of hands and when he reaches the end of the line he stands 
there and takes his original position; he is followed by each 
of the others in turn until all have walked under, when the 
order is reversed and all walk back again. They have then 
been up and down the golden stairway. 

In Squeezy Bow-wow the players join hands in a line with 
hacks to the fence, which is the goal. Facing them is one 
child representing a dog; at one end of the line is the squeezer 
and at the other the bow-wow-zer. As the line walks for- 
ward the dog backs away. The squeezer presses the hand 

of the child next to him, and the squeeze is passed on down 

the line; when the bow-wow-zer feels his hand pressed he 

cries: ‘‘Bow-wow!” which is the signal for all to turn and 

| run to the goal and for the dog to catch as many as possible 
before they get there. All who are caught become dogs 
and assist in the catching next time. 

When all are running in the same direction even in a nar- 

; row yard there is little danger of accident. For this reason 
| Hill-dill is a good game. In this there are two goals on 
opposite sides of the yard. The catcher calls to the others, 
who are ranged before one goal: 


NROEBEL discovered that play was the most im- 


“Hill-dill, come over the hill, 
Or else J’ll catch you standing still!” 


‘Then all run across to the opposite side trying to avoid being 
I caught. Bombazine is played in the same way, but with 
this conversation: 


“How many miles to Bombazine?” 
i “Three score and ten.” 
“Can I get there by candle light?” 
“Yes, and back again.” 


In The Sleepyhead there is a store-keeper, a mother, and 
numerous children. One of the latter is the Sleepyhead and 
the others are named by the mother after the days of the 
week, the months of the year, or anything she chooses to 
call them. She then leaves the Sleepyhead in charge while 
she goes out to walk; he immediately falls asleep, and the 
th store-keeper creeps up and steals a child. When the Sleepy- 
head wakes up he calls, ‘‘ Motlhier, mother, the kettle is boil- 
ing!’? She returns and asks, ‘‘Where is Monday?” “Up 
in the sky.” “Call him down.” “Come down, come 
down!” “He won’t come down.” ‘Where is he then?” 
‘Down in the ground.” ‘Call him up.” ‘Come up, come 


up! He won’t come up.” Whereupon the mother punishes 


Mary A. STILLMAN 


Sleepyhead and goes off to walk again. Another child is 
stolen and carried off to the store, when the same dialogue 
is repeated. After all the children are stolen the store- 
keeper renames them, calling them Lemons, Soap, Sugar, 
etc. The mother goes to the store to buy groceries, and as 
she asks for various articles, her lost children are restored 
to her. This game, which was devised by children and is 
much enjoyed by them, affords a good memory exercise 
for the mother and the store-keeper to remember the as- 
sumed names. 


Mulberry Bush 





The Old Woman from Newfoundland brings music intc 
the game. The Old Woman takes a child by the hand and 
marches up toward the line of players, who sing to music 
above: 


“Here comes an old woman from Newfoundland, 
From Newfoundland, from Newfoundland, 
Here comes an old woman from Newfoundland 
With one of the children by the hand; 

Take one, take two, but don’t take me, 
Take the fairest one you see.”’ 


To which she replies: 
“The fairest one that I can see 
Is Susie Sunshine;* come to me.” 


Susie then joins in the march and the next time the song 
says, ‘‘ With two of the children by the hand,” etc. 


Rosy Apple 
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Rosy Apple begins in the same way, but with a different 
song. 
“Rosy Apple, lemon, and pear, 
A bunch of roses fresh and fair, 
For my playmate I will take 
Susie, come to me!”’ 
Then the first player and Susie march off a little way and 
back while singing: 


“Take her across the lily white sea, 
Take her across the water, 
Take her across the lily white sea, 
For the lady’s daughter.” 


The Muffin Man uses the same tune as the Old Woman 
from Newfoundland. One player begins to march around 
in a circle while all sing: 


“Do you know the muffin man, 
The muffin man, the muffin man? 
Do you know the muffin man, 
Who lives in Drury Lane?” 


He then chooses a partner to march with him while all 
answer, “‘ Yes, I know the muffin man,” etc. This continues 
until all are marching in couples. 

In The Jolly Miller there must be an uneven number of 
players. The miller stands in the middle of the ring while 
the others march in couples around him and sing: 


“Happy is the miller who lives by himself, 
As the wheel rolls round he makes his wealth; 
One hand in the hopper and the other in the bag, 
As the wheel rolls round he cries out ‘grab.’” 


At the word “‘grab” all change partners, the miller seiz 
* Substitute a real name. 
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ing one, and the boy who is left out becoming miller the next 
time. 
London Bridge is an old game, where two children join 
hands to form the bridge for the others to march under. 
‘ Everybody knows how to play it, but not everybody knows 
all the words of the song. 
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‘London Bridge is falling down, 
Falling down, falling down, 
London Bridge is falling down, 

My fair lady. 
Take some bricks and build it up, etc. 
Place a guard to watch all night, etc. 
What if he should fall asleep, etc. 
Off to prison he must go,” etc. 


The tug-of-war which comes at the end should be a friendly 
one so that no one need be hurt. 


London Bridge 
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(To be continued) 





LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERS 


The Larks Among the Wheat 


ANNIE CHASE 


(Three little girls sitting together are the Baby Larks. One 
little girl at the other end of the room is the Mamma Lark. One 
little boy is the farmer. Any number of boys and girls may 
be the heads of wheat surrounding the larks.) 

(All three baby larks rise and- peer over the heads of wheat.) 

First Baby Lark Where is Mamma? 

Second We have waited so long! 

Third I am so hungry! 

All the heads of wheat whisper Hush! hush! hush! 

First Baby Lark Hark! I hear footsteps! 

Second Oh dear! the farmer is coming! 

Third Oh! kind wheat, do hide us from him! 

All the heads of grain bend over the larks and whisper 
Hush! hush! 

(Farmer comes in; he stalks about with his thumb in the 
armhole of his vest.) 

Farmer This grain is ripe; my brothers and my cousins 
must come and cut it down for me. (Sits, takes off his hat 
and wipes his forehead with a big red and white handkerchief.) 
Yes! they must come and cut it for me. It makes my back 
ache to cut the grain. (Farmer goes out.) 

(Heads of grain look at one another and begin to cry.) 

All They will cut off our heads! 

Three Baby Larks Dear! dear! What will hide us when 
the grain is cut down? 

First Baby Lark Hark! 

Second I hear wings! 

Third Here comes Mamma! 

(Mamma comes in.) 


All the Baby Larks Oh Mamma! Mamma! ‘The farmer 
has been here! 
Mamma Aha! What did he do? 


First Lark He looked at the wheat. 

Mamma Aha! What did he say? 

Second Lark He said: ‘‘The grain is ripe; my brothers 
and my cousins must come and cut it down for me.” 

Mamma Ha! ha! ha! then do not fear. His brothers 
and his cousins will not cut it for him; they have their own 
work to do. But you shall learn to fly; come out with me a 
while. 

(Baby Larks and Mamma go out but come hurrying back 
and hide among the wheat.) 

(Farmer comes in. The larks crouch 
trembles.) 

Farmer This grain is ripe. My brothers and my cousins 
must cut it for me. Ho hum! how lame I am. / cannot 
Cut the wheat. (Goes out limping.) 

Mamma (cumforting Baby Larks who begin to cry) Do not 
fear, my little ones. The farmer’s brothers and cousins 
will not cut the wheat for him; they have their own work 
todo. But I am glad you have learned to fly. Here comes 
the night; now let us all sleep. (All fall asleep.) 


low. The wheat 





All the heads of wheat cry out Wake up, little larks! it is 
morning and the farmer has come! 

(Farmer comes in with a sickle and a “hired man.” 
off his coat.) 

Farmer This grain has been ripe for many days. We 
must cut it ourselves. I am tired of waiting for my cousins 
and my brothers. 

Mamma Lark Aha! now the grain will be cut. 
my little ones, come with me. (All the larks fly out.) 

(Half of the wheat drops (into seats) before the sickles and 


Takes 


Come, 


falls asleep.) 


Farmer (grumbling) Ho hum! if a man wants any- 
thing done in time he must do it himself. Half this grain is 
spoiled because I waited for my cousins and my brothers 
to cut it for me. 

(The other half of the wheat heads run away laughing and 
shouting) 

Oh ho, our lives are saved! We will hide upon the ground 
and sleep. Next spring we shall wake up and have a new 
summer of growth and sunshine. Hurrah! the farmer can 
not grind us to flour! 


The Sheep and the Pig 
S. M 


Cast Pig, Rabbit, Sheep, Gray Goose, Cock 

Pig Good-morning, little Sheep. Where are you going 
this bright morning? 

Sheep I am going out into the world to find a home. 
Would you like to go with me, little Pig ? 

Pig Oh yes, little Sheep, 1 want to find a home too. 

Sheep We will build a house and we will live together. 

Rabbit Good-morning, little Sheep and little Pig. Where 
are you going this bright morning ? 

Sheep We are going out into the world to build a house. 

Rabbit May I go with you and help you build it? 

Pig What can you do to help us? - 

Rabbit I can gnaw pegs with my sharp teeth and I can 
hammer them in with my strong paws. 

Sheep and Pig All right, you may come with us. 

Gray Goose Good-morning. little Sheep, little Pig, and 
little Rabbit. Where are you going this bright morning? 

Sheep Weare going out into the world to build a house. 

Gray Goose May I go with you and help you build it? 

Pig What can you do to help us? 

Gray Goose I can pull moss and stuff it in the cracks 
with my broad bill? 

Sheep, Pig, Rabbit All right. You may come with us. 

Cock Good-morning. little Sheep, little Pig, little Rabbit, 
and Gray Goose. Where are you going this bright morning? 

Sheep We are going out into the world to build a house. 

Cock May.I go with you and help you build it? 

Pig What can you do to help us? 

Cock I can crow early in the morning and I can awaken 
you all, 
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All All right, you may come with us. 

Sheep Here is a good place for our house. Now we must 
= to work and build it. I will cut the logs and draw 
them. 

Pig I will make the bricks for the cellar. 

Rabbit I will gnaw the pegs with my sharp teeth and ham- 
mer them in with my strong paws. 











Demy Truce. 








_——— 
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Gray Goose I will find some moss and stuff it into th- 
cracks with my broad bill. 

Cock 1 will crow early in the morning so you can all get 
to work at sunrise, and we will all live happily ever after. 

Cock-a-doodle-doo! 

Cock-a-doodle-doo! 

Cock-a-doodle-doo! 
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January Jottings 


MArTINA GARDNER 


5 HE members of your algebra class are certainly 
doing excellent work,” declared the visitor after the 
last member of Miss Gray’s flock had passed from 
the door of the little rural schoolhouse into January’s 

snow world. “I was particularly impressed with the 

enthusiasm shown in all of the upper grades. You are 
giving those boys and girls a strong impetus toward a higher 
education.” 

“TI hope so,” was the earnest reply, “but — with quizzi- 
cal smile, say it! You are a primary teacher and you also 
noted the lack of enthusiasm in the lower grades. I asked 
our commissioner once if he ever saw a teacher doing ex- 
cellent work in all of the grades. He replied: 

***Never, but once.’ 

“ As soon as I am financially able, I shall complete my col- 
lege course, specialize in mathematics, and try for a high 
school position. I realized that some of the children were 
practically idle for an hour, but I exhausted all that I knew 
about pegs and picture tracing long ago. I don’t know 
what to do with the little children and I haven’t time to do 
it if I did.” 

The visitor laughed. She was an old friend and privi- 
leged. 

‘I saw one or two older ones idle also. Get them to prepare 
your materials and to oversee the work. That will solve 
the ‘time’ problem. As for the ‘know how’ I shall be de- 
lighted to help you.” 

Miss Gray sat down with pencil and paper to take notes 


First WEEK 
General Theme (to be used as basis for morning talks, 
manual and language work) 
New Year — Rest Season — Winter Birds. 


Poems 
The Birds Edwin Arnold. 
Snow Birds Dora Goodale. 
Chickadees Emerson. 
The New Year Coolidge. 
Talking in Their Sleep Thomas. 


- Occupation Work 


Sew squares of bright colored mosquito netting into bags. 
Fil} with crymbs and tie to limbs of trees for birds. 


Make collection of available food for birds; grasses and 
weeds above snow; winter berries, etc. 

Obtain copy of Millet’s “Feeding Her Birds.” Paste 
on cover of booklet. Within write story of picture and note 
names of winter birds actually seen. Copy favorite of list 
of poems. 

Using “The Bird’s Calendar” — Parkhurst — as a guide, 
watch for English sparrows, crows, blue-jays, nuthatches, 
brown creepers, juncos, woodpeckers. 


Device for Sight Words 

Write all words on small pieces of paper. Children seated 
in circle are “‘birds.” One boy “feeds” them by throwing 
“crumbs” — words. To “pick up the crumbs” the “bird” 
must be able to name the word correctly. 


SECOND WEEK 
Themes 
Snow — Winter Animals — Trees. 


Poems 
Snow-Bound — Whittier. 
Snow Song — Sherman. 
Winter Time — Stevenson. 
Woods in Winter — Longfellow. 
Snowflakes — Longfellow. 
The First Snow-Fall —- Lowell. 
Little People of the Snow — Bryant. 
The Snowflakes — Sangster. 
The White Days of Winter — Sangster. 
The Wonderful Weaver — Cooper.— 
Freaks of The Frost — Gould. 


Stories 
Animal Stories — Ernest Thomson Seton. 
The Snow Flakes — Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 


Special Work in Observation 

Note animal tracks in snow. From these identify animal 
and discuss his habits. 

Observe trees and learn to distinguish by their branching. 

Note different evergreens as: White Pine, Norway Pine, 
Balsam Fir, Red Spruce, Yellow Pine, Arbor Vita, Hemlock. 


Drawing and Occupation Work 
Cut snowflakes from white paper. Mount on blue. 


Draw trees. Cut from paper. Place especial emphasis 
on branching. 
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Fold sheet of drawing paper to represent window. On 


each pane draw something which Jack Frost has painted. 


When children become restless, quiet with following song: 


SILENT SNOWFLAKES 
(Arr: “Twilight is Stealing’’) 


Snowflakes are falling, silent and cold, 
In a soft blanket, fields they’ll enfold; 
Fluttering softly, o’er plain and hill, 
Each finds a cradle still. 


Chorus 
Silent snowflakes falling all around, 
Silent snowflakes cov’ring soft the und, 
Whirling and dancing white through the air; 
Snowflakes are everywhere. 


Playing we’re snowflakes we’ll be as still, 
Silent our school-room as yonder hill; 
Hushed is each footfall, gentle each tone, 
Playing we’re snowflakes lone. 


Chorus 
Silent children working in each seat, 
Silent children at each desk so neat; 
When work is over, merry and gay, 
In the snow world we'll play. 


Tauirp WEEK 
Theme 
Eskimo children. 


References 
Little Folks of Far-Away Lands — W hittum. 
Seven Little Sisters — Andrews. 
Little Folks of Many Lands — Chance. 
Eskimo Stories — Smith. 
Children of the Cold — Schwatka. 


General Outline 

Appearance of country. 

People: dress, material; how made. 

Homes: how built; furniture. 

Food: how obtained; cooking. 

Vehicles: how made and drawn. 

Occupations: Hunting; weapons used. Fishing boats: 
how made. 


Devices for Sight Words 

Draw igloo. Write word on each block of ice. Sun 
melts igloo; 4.e. each block is erased as soon as word is 
named. 

Draw blocks of ice in blue water. Write word on each. 
Draw seal’s head at end. Child plays he is seal hunting and 
tries to reach animal by stepping on each block” (naming 
it correctly). 

FourtH WEEK 
Themes 
Lincoln — Patriotism. 


Poems 
O Captain! My Captain! — Whitman. 
The Flag Goes By — Bennett. 


“Teach Lincoln now, that the children may not be confused 
by the large number of February birthdays,” declared the 
visitor as Miss Gray’s pencil halted. “I see that you have 
no regular number table, but I am sure that two of your 
larger boys could improvise one. Use that in developing the 
story of Lincoln’s life. Enclose a good sized area with 
blocks and scatter sand. Let some boy bring you straw. 
Have this cut in even lengths and, with the aid of putty or 
modelling clay, the children can make a log house. Place 
this in the centre of the sand. Tell the children about the 
forest which surrounded his hut and about the wild beasts 
always lurking within. Let them stick twigs to represent 
the forest. They may cut pictures of bear and deer from 
magazines, mount upon cardboard and place them in the 
forest. 

“On another day let them build the fireplace with boxes and 
red crépe paper. Cut the shovel, the pewter plates, the 
rough logs, and the coonskin cap from paper and paste into 
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“It is well to parallel the number table work with a scrap 
book made from several leaves of paper cambric. Keep in 
this all paper cuttings which are not displayed on the table. 
Encourage the children to bring any pictures or stories which 
they may find at home. Be sure that each contains a por- 
trait of Lincoln and a view of the log house. 

“Cover the table with blue paper. Distribute the sand so 
that a river is left. Cut the flat boat on which Lincoln 
journeyed for his first glimpse of the world. 

“Cut many rails and posts from cardboard. Build rail 
fence. Cut the log from which the rails were split and the 
mallet and ax which Lincoln used. 

“Tell story of the baby bird which Lincoln replaced in the 
nest. Cut tree and nest. 

“With tablet covers and boxes arrange counters of country 
store in which Lincoln was a clerk. Cut articles for sale 
and paper money. Give a number lesson by letting children 
buy goods here and make change. Tell story of the time 
when Lincoln found he had made a mistake in selling woman 
tea, and how he walked several miles through the dark night 
to correct the error. 

“A suggestion for your older language classes. Have them 
learn to tell some of the stories which Lincoln told. Show 
them that this accomplishment was of great value to Lincoln; 
that it is of value to any one. Encourage them to bring other 
stories. To avoid stumbling blocks, insist upon a private 
rehearsal. 

“Do not dwell upon Lincoln’s political career. This is 
far beyond the babies’ comprehension. Do not color your 
school-room with the black of slavery; nor yet with the red 
of war. Rather bring to the children the white of peace. 
Pass over the dark period lightly. Some day — when you 
are very sure that the children are in a listening mood, gather 
them close about you and tell the story of his later life. Make 
them see that his country needed him; that he answered the 
call; that his days were sad ones. Make it so real that they 
will grieve when 


“On the deck my captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead.” 





Practical Child Study IV 


AUTHOR oF “Preston PAPERS” 


The Stubborn Child 
Stubbornness is as much opposed to happiness and prosperity as 
it is to intellectual advancement. — Dr. Davies 
HE quality of stubbornness is by no means the worst 
with which a child might be endowed, for in some re- 
spects it may be only a good quality — perseverance 
—gone to seed, and with a little judicious care it 
may yet ripen and bear good fruit. But there are so many 
other things which are mistaken for stubbornness, that I 
would say to the parent or teacher who has a case in hand, 
“Beware,” lest in wrongly treating for stubbornness you are 
neglecting the thing which is the real evil, and cultivating a 
certain something which will develop into another. 

I have in mind a pupil in my school, whose mother told me 
in great confidence that he was ‘“‘as stubborn as a mule,” 
but who, I soon found out, was only very shy —and to 
one who is without experience the extent of shyness which 
may get into the average boy of twelve seems almost without 
limit. Too few are aware of this trait, when dealing with 
boys; but often the very shyness causes the embarrassment 
which gives rise to the so-called stubbornness. The one 
above mentioned had actually suffered from extreme sensi- 
tiveness, and through their ignorance of its presence his 
family and friends had united in unconsciously placing him 
in a false light, and treated him with severity when they 
should have been exceptionally tender of him. 

I visited not long ago in a very cultivated family where 
there was a sweet little girl, only four years old, who was ex- 
cessively vain, whose one desire seemed to be to attract at- 
tention, and who was being put through a course of treat- 
ment for stubbornness by her parents, both of whom thought 
her “contrary.” She simply wanted to be (as she had been 
until the appearance of her baby sister, with whom she now 
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had to"divide the fhonors) first, foremost, 
and all in all. She would rather be com- 
mented upon unfavorably than not at all; 
and in case of company being present 
who engrossed too much attention she 
would do something that would call out 
an injudicious “Stop that” or a “Don’t 
do that” from one or both parents, simply 
to secure the attention of the room. By 
treating her as stubborn, her parents 
were fostering another spirit which it 
might take a lifetime to eradicate. 

Check the very first appearance of stub- 
bornness, and look for its cause. Ana- 
lyze it from the foundation, and by great 
patience and constant love you can win 
the Stubborn Child, even if the tendency 
is hereditary. If it isa result of untoward 
circumstances, it must be met with frank 
kindness, and the error shown, as well as 
the cause removed. 

Sometimes a real or fancied neglect at 
home or school will bring a case of stub- 
bornness to light, and it sometimes is 
caused by a criticism which came from 
the lips of parent, teacher, or schoolmates. If it gets a 
start in these lines, be careful that there is no further occa- 
sion for it; and so far as in you lies, do away with the 
results of what has happened, by showing the Stubborn 
Child special tenderness and appreciation. 

If the stubbornness has really taken root, and comes 
from indifference to results upon the victim or upon others, 
rouse his interest, stir his enthusiasm; get him into a line 
of thought in the beautiful world outside of -himself; and 
if possible melt him by your unvarying courtesy, interest in 
whatever interests him, and your tender love for him. No 
one is so stubborn that he can withstand genuine love, the 
love that is neither afraid nor ashamed of demonstration, 
and that will sacrifice for its object. 

Avoid arousing his opposition in any way, when possible, 
and go around an argument rather than be drawn into a 
controversy with a Stubborn Child. Postpone whenever you 
can, and get him to discuss the situation with you later. Use 
all your tact, and when you find the stock running low, put 
in an order for more; for you cannot afford to get out of it 


where there are Stubborn Children to be dealt with and 
cared for. 





What an Eskimo Boy Says 


BErTHA E. BusH 
Of all the lands beneath the sun 
I’m sure this is the finest one; 
How can boys live without the snow? 
Tm gled I am an Eskimo. 
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Eskimo Paper 
Cuttings 


GRACE M. PoorBAUGH 

Eskimo life furnishes excellent material 
for paper cuttings. A series of lessons 
may be given in the following order: 

Lesson I Eskimo house. 

Ii Eskimo. 

” III Eskimo dog. 

9 IV Eskimo on sled. 
bi V_ Eskimo in boat. 
- VI Seal. 

- VII Bear. 

“VIII Iceberg. 

When sufficiently good cuttings have 
been secured, they may be mounted in 
such a way as to produce splendid effects. 

Mount the cuttings first on gray tinted 
paper 6x9”; then mount the gray paper 
on black cardboard 7x10”. This gives 
}” margin. 





A Story of Two Little Eskimo 
Boys 
MAvupDE M. GRANT 


Alanak and Sagasak were two little Eskimo boys. They 
lived in the far North where the sun only shines for part of 
the year. 

Their house (or igloo, as they called it), looked like three 
little mounds of snow, but it was really made of blocks of 
hard ice and snow. There was a great big mound. That 
was the real house — then a middle-sized mound, that was 
like a hallway, and last of all, there was a little mound that 
was like a vestibule or storm-house. There was a hole in 
this for a door, and it was just large enough for Alanak’s 
father to crawl in, for all Eskimos have to crawl in their houses 
on their hands and knees. 

The dogs stayed in these two passage-ways when it was very 
cold, and the two little boys had great sport tumbling around 
among them, for although Eskimo dogs are never really very 
gentle, yet they never seemed to hurt their little masters. 

The inside of the house was quite warm and comfortable. 
The icy floor was covered with the thick, warm skins of the 
seal and polar bear, and the beds were huge blocks of ice 
covered with warm skins. 

A huge lamp, filled with whale oil, warmed the one room, 
and the flickering light made dusky shadows through the 
igloo. 

y Marak, the baby sister of the two little boys, was tucked 
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snugly in a “‘parkah” or “sleeping bag,” 
made of soft, warm fur, with “the furry 
side in.” 

ach of the boys had a sleeping bag 
too, but they did not stay in it all day, 
as did little Marak, for they could run 
about on their strong little legs and play 
games with each other in the dry snow. 

One of the great sports of the Eskimo 
children is to climb up on a steep _ hillock 
of ice or snow, and with their fur clothes 
drawn tightly around them, to roll down 
swiftly over and over until they reach the 
bottom of the hill. The one who lands 
first beats the game. é 

In the long days, when it was very cold, 
Alanak and Sagasak would play with bits 
of bone and pretend the pieces of bone 
were “‘cajacks” or boats, and that they 
were Eskimo men going out to catch 
whales, seals or polar bears. 

Each boy had a sled made of strong 
whalebone and each had two dogs of his 
very own, for their father was counted 





as a rich man among the Eskimos because he had so many 
dogs. 

When the beautiful colors, red, orange, and purple were 
glowing in the sky, and coloring all the ice mountains and 
snowfields, Alanak and Sagasak would harness their dogs 
to their little sleds, wrap up warmly in their furs and ride 
swiftly over the still fields of ice, and their merry shouts and 
laughter echoed from the icy peaks. 
_ Then, when they returned, all frosty and rosy from their 
ride, their good mother had two huge bowls of hot soup 
swimming with fat awaiting them. 

And so these little Eskimo boys lived on from day to day, 
and after a few years, they, too, went hunting and fishing 
with the Eskimo fathers. . 


Eskimo Finger Play 
MAupDE M. GRant 
Here is the igloo, white and cold, 
(Finger tips close together to form igloo.) 
In the frozen North Land near the Pole. 
Here is the father Eskimo, 
(Right thumb up.) 
Who made this igloo, all of snow. 
Here is the mother, all wrapped in fur, 
(Lejt thumb up.) 


And these are the children who followed her. 
Hold up fingers on left hand.) 
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These are the dogs 
(Hold up fingers and thumb oj right 
hand.) 

and this the sleigh, 
(Left hand horizontal, palm down.) 
Oh, an Eskimo takes a ride each day. 
This is a big whale, which, you know, 
(Hands curved to represent a whale.) | 
Was killed by the father Eskimo, 
And this is the lamp that holds the fat, 
(Hands curved to form shape of bowl.) 


For Eskimos never could live without 


that. 

And this is the sun which for part of 
the year, 

(Hands and arms rounded to make 
sun.) 


Shines far over the icebergs clear. 

And this is the sound that the wind 
makes — ‘‘ Woo.” 

I don’t want to live in the North, do 
you ? 

(Point at one oj the children.) 





Wizard Frost 
Wondrous things have come to pass 
On my square of window-glass. 
Looking in it I have seen 
Grass no longer painted green, 
Trees whose branches never stir, 
Skies without a cloud to blur, 
Birds below them sailing high, 
Church-spires pointing to the sky, 
And a funny little town 
Where the people, up and down 
Streets of silver, to me seem 
Like the people in a dream. 
Dressed in finest kinds of lace; 

’T is a picture, on a space 

Scarcely larger than the hand, 

Of a tiny Switzerland, 

Which the wizard Frost has drawn 

‘Twixt the nightfall and the dawn. 

Quick! and see what he has done 

Ere ’t is stolen by the Sun.— Litile-Folk Lyrics 
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Progressive Blackboard Drawing 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SEAT WORK 


Domino Seat Work 


Evetyn L. TAINTOR 


LTHOUGH formal number work is now very generally 

A omitted from first grade courses of study, it is, never- 

theless, very desirable that the children gain some 
fundamental ideas in number. 

Several kinds of seat work have been designed to bring 
about this result. 

The best kind that I know of is what we call our domino 
work. 

Sets of cardboard dominoes can be purchased ready made, 
but these are very expensive and on that account are not 
furnished in large enough quantities, and besides they are 
“double” dominoes and so more complicated to use. I 
venture to suggest that teachers can obtain better results 
by making their own. Sheets of not too heavy cardboard 
(manila tag is good) can be purchased at a slight cost and cut 
into inch squares. Two sheets will make something over 
a thousand of these which is a generous amount for a class 
of forty. Experience has taught me that the few cents 
extra spent in having them cut at the printers is a good 
investment and saves both minutes] and blisters. These 
squares can be easily made to represent half dominoes 
by means of the proper grouping of dots going only up to 
six. 

Above six the numbers will be made by grouping two or 
more together. 

My first set was made with a black wax crayon and did 
very well; but five cents invested in getting a dot stamp 
made at a stamp manufacturer’s saved time and patience 
on the second set, and madea great improvement in looks 
besides. 

In addition to the small squares a set of six large ones for 
the children to look at will be needed. These can be made 
on 6” squares of cardboard using 1” circles of some bright 
color for the dots. 

‘The first step is to show these large squares to the children 
in a general number lesson, letting them count the circles over 
and over and notice their number and grouping on the differ- 
ent cards. 

Calling them the one card, the two card, three card, ‘etc., 
will make a good drill in fixing the arrangement in the chil- 
dren’s mind. Even.after such a lesson several times repeated 
there will be many who will not really see the difference in 
looks between the cards, the fowr and the six cards, for 
instance, being very similar. The next step, therefore, is 
to give out the small squares in handfuls for seat work to 
be sorted simply according to the number of dots. The 
advantage of home made ones is here apparent because each 
child can be supplied with a generous amount. 

Tell the children to put all those that look alike together. 


Even at this first lesson a few who are gifted with a number 
sense will not only place the squares that are alike together, 
but will place them in the 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, order. It is a good 
plan to commend these by remarking, ‘‘ You have made yours 
count, haven’t you?” But it will not do to expect this arrange- 
ment from all at first. Just learning to see the similarity 
at first is enough to expect and is splendid sense training. 


I have found that it pays to dwell a long time on this first 


stage. 


When the class as a whole can distinguish the group the 
third step is placing the squares in their proper order. This 
also will take much time. 

When this stage is reached fasten up in a conspicuous place 
the six large squares as a guide, or, if preferred, give each 
child a strip with the six dominoes printed on it to lay on his 
desk for a pattern. 

General number lessons will no doubt by this time have 
taught the children to recognize the different groupings. A 
help towards this will be to let the children put on each 
square as many split peas or pegs as there are dots. To 
make sure that they are recognizing the groups a column 
of figures may be put upon the blackboard, not going 
beyond six and not in the regular order; as, for instance, 2, 
5> 3,4) 1; 6. 

Give the children the dominoes and tell them to lay them 
on their desk in the order designated as many times as their 
supply will permit. 

When these stages are mastered combination work may be 
taken up. General number lessons will have emphasized 
the fact that “doing number work is a kind of counting,” 
and that when you put one with any number you make the 
next number you would say in counting. Place one row of 
dominoes in their proper order, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, then under 
each square place a one domino. Count the dots and put 
at the bottom of that large domino as many pegs as there were 
dots. After adding one becomes easy, then add 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
in the same way. Encourage the children to work patiently 
with the pegs and not “‘guess.” You will be surprised to 
find how soon many of them will begin to count mentally 
instead of objectively. 

They are really getting the idea of number work this 
way, and drill work to fix the combinations so perceived will 
be an easy matter later on. It is the perception that counts 
at this stage of the work. 

The next step is writing combinations in figures for them 
to reproduce with dominoes, the answers to be supplied by 
either pegs or dominoes. These can be made quite hard 
after awhile. If the teacher is careful to keep the answers 
below seven the dominoes themselves can be used for an- 
swers, as for instance, 2 + 2 +1 = 5. 

Above seven either pegs must be used or else a combina- 
tion of dominoes to make the larger number, as for in- 
stance: 
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Finished Drawing — Eskimo Boy and Dogs 
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Another way is asking the children to put the dominoes 


together all the ways they can think of to make 6 or 7 or 9, 
etc. The last step of all is to let the children make up their 











own combinations. “to a 0d 

Later in the year another kind of dominoes can be sup- 
plied — those with punched holes where the printed dots 
were. Each child needs the six dominoes, one of each kind. 
The squares are traced around to make the form and the dots 
are made through the holes with a pencil. The children en- 
joy these dominoes very much indeed, and the same kind 
of work I have been outlining can be done all over again 
and it will seem like a new thing. Of course any one number 
can be duplicated as many times as is wished with just the 
one pattern. A rather stiff cardboard will prove more 
durable and satisfactory for the punched dominoes, and 
squares 1}” in size are more easily handled than the one 1- 
inch squares. 





Seat Work and Sense Training 


CHRISTIANA MouNtT 


January 
First WEEK 


LLOW pupils to use their own method of illustrat- 
ing the lesson. That is, some may like to cut, 


others to draw, etc. 
Copy ten specified words. Select five and copy 
a sentence from the book for each word. 


Sense Training Game 

Object —to quicken. perceptive powers—an excellent 
word drill. 

Select a few objects made by the pupils. Place them in 
a row on blackboard ledge. Send as many pupils to the 
board as there are objects. Tell each pupil to write the 
name of the object above it on the board. Send the children 
to their seats. Class face the back of the room. While they 
are in this position the teacher or some child changes the 
position of some of the objects. : 
_ At a signal the pupils must turn and make their observa- 
‘tons. Allow two or three to make a few corrections then 
-all upon others to continue. 


Language ‘‘The Cent.” 

Ask each pupil to bring a cent. 

Tell me in a sentence what you have in your hand. 

What color is it? 

Of what is it made? 

What shape is it ? 

Whose head is on it? 

What sort of headdress on the head ? 

The teacher may give a few facts in order to show how 
the Indian headdress came to be used. Tell them the in- 
scription. 

Describe the other side in the same way. 

Ask them what they can do with a cent. Speak of neces- 
sity for saving. One cent buys little, but many cents buy 
much. 

Use the following expression in connection with the lesson. 

I see There is Its color is 
I find It is A cent has 


Device for drill on words or sounds 


Write the difficult words or sounds in a circle or fist. Send 
two or three pupils to the board with pointers. Hold up a 
perception card or pronounce a word or sound — see which 
child will be the first to find the word. 


SECOND WEEK 
Seat Work 
Cut, sew, draw and color or make with Milton Bradley 
gummed dots the object in the lesson. 
Draw a mill wheel and write a sound on each spoke. 
a phonogram or simple stock word in the middle. 
the words in a list. The paper will appear as follows: 


Place 
Copy 





fan can 
man pan 
tan ran, etc. 


Sense Training — Hearing 

Select six pupils. Send them to the back of the room. 
Call upon them in turn to repeat the words or sounds as the 
teacher holds up the perception cards or writes the words 
upon the board, The pupils in their seats must try to recog- 
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nize the voices of the pupils reciting. Insist upon complete 
statements. 


Game “The Mill.” 
Children form a mill wheel. 
One child represents the miller. 
The wheel revolves; the miller walks around inside the 
circle. 
Pupils sing 
“ He is a jolly miller, 
No care does he know 
As round his mill he will gaily go. 
Clack, a clack so gaily it goes, 
Clack a clack so gaily it goes. 
His work is useful, 
His work is right, 
And so he keeps busy from morn to night. 
Clack a clack, so gaily it goes, 
Clack a clack, so gaily it goes. 
Come join in his labor 
Come join in his labor 
And join in his song; 
For he is so busy 
All the day long.” 


} 


At the lines “Clack a clack,” etc., the pupils clap their 
hands. At the last line they loosen hand and each turns 
round swiftly. They then join hands again. The miller 
endeavors to get in the ring. The one whose place he gains 
becomes the miller. 


Device for Drill on Difficult Words or Sounds 

(A Memory Test) 

Write a word or sound upon the board, or show a card. 
Erase the word or remove the card. Call upon pupils to 
repeat. 


Poem — “The Mill Wheel.” * 


Round and round it goes! 

As fast the water flows; 
The dripping, dropping, rolling wheel 
That turns the dusty mill, 

Round and round it goes. 


Turning all the day, 

It never stops to play, 

The dripping, dropping, rolling mill 
But keeps on grinding golden meal; 
Turning all the day. 


Sparkling in the sun, 

The merry waters run 

Upon the foaming, flashing wheel, 
That laughs loud, but worketh still, 
Sparkling in the sun. 


THIRD WEEK 
Cut circles from different colored paper. Mount on 
cardboard. Write the word “ball”? on each. Under each 
write the name of the color, as, A red ball; a green ball; 
a blue ball. 


*From “ Easy Steps for Little Feet.” By permisssion of American Book Company 
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Fold a box. Write the word “‘box” upon it. 

Copy new and difficult words in a list. Cut apart and 
place in the box. As soon as each pupil is able to repeat 
the words correctly allow him to keep the box. 


Game 

Divide the pupils into two lines. Give the head pupil a 
bean bag. Pass rapidly down the line and whisper a word 
to each child. The first child repeats his word and throws 
the bag to the second; the second spells the word, then 
throws the bean bag to the third repeating the word which 
was whispered to him; the third spells the word and throws 
the bag to the fourth. Continue in this way until all have 
pronounced their words. ‘Those who miss are deprived of 
the bag and must go to the foot of the line. 


Language 

Ask some pupils to bring a Noah’s Ark or animal crackers 
Allow the children to draw the animals from the Ark and tel! 
their names, and one thing about them. 


Poem — Stevenson’s “Land of Counterpane.” 


FourTH WEEK 

Seat Work 

Pupils select their favorite reading lessons and make with 
word cards. 

Teach the days of the week. 

Cut something representative of each day. Then write 
or copy a sentence for each as, 

Monday is wash day. 

Tuesday we iron. 


Sense Training and Language — Observation 
Show colored pictures of animals. 
Pupils tell what each can do. 


Game 

Give each pupil a picture of an animal. Each child turns 
the picture face down on the desk. Call upon a leader to 
select two or three pupils. These must come to the front 
of the room and imitate the animal they represent. The 
others must guess the animals the children represent. 


Device 

Each pupil select a word and write it carefully on a slip 
of paper. Place the slips on a paper plate. Pupils take 
turns in playing Jack Horner. The plums are the words 
which Jack takes out and calls upon the others to spell. 


Children learn the old rhyme: 


Monday’s child is fair of face, 

Tuesday’s child is full of grace, 

Wednesday’s child is merry and glad, 
Thursday’s child is sour and sad. 

Friday’s child is loving and giving 

Saturday’s child must work for his living, 

But the child that is born on the Sabbath day 
Is blithe and bonny and good and gay. 


— 
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Possibilities of the Sand Pan 


GRACE M. PoorRBAUGH 


In January, the work of illustrating the ‘‘ Northland” 
was commenced. The glass with the blue tissue paper 
beneath, which had so well represented the ‘‘Shining Big 
Sea Water,” was now of course the ‘“‘Arctic ” Ocean. 

The entire sand pan was covered with sheet wadding. ~ 

Over this, Miss Barnes sprinkled diamond dust. 

When the children came the next day, they were heard to 
say: ‘‘How it sparkles! It looks like real snow!” 

Out of clay they modeled the igloos, Eskimos, dogs, sleds, 
bears, seals, etc. Then they covered the igloos with cotton. 
The bears were covered with cotton, too, and looked: like 
real ‘‘polar bears.”” Perhaps they enjoyed most the dressing 
of their little Eskimo friends, and they really looked like 
Eskimos in their cotton clothes and tiny face which had been 
painted brown, with hair, nose, mouth, .::1 eyes painted 
black. 

To be sure, their features were by no means perfect, but 
you would be sure to recognize our friends of the far away 
Northland. 

That this picture meant much to the children was certain 
from the remarks you might hear as they stopped each day 
to look at the results of their work. 

One little boy was heard to say, ‘I wonder if that polar 
bear will get that seal.” 

“QO, no,” said a little girl standing by, “I think that Es- 
kimo sees the polar bear and will kill him.” 





Drawing for the Primary 


Teacher V 


C. Epwarp NEWELL 
Supervisor of Drawing, Springfield, Mass. 


HE illustration pages this month give us the necessary 
objects with which to complete the illustration of 
some of the stories the children have read or learned 
by heart this year. Not only may these figures be 

used in the illustration of the few stories that have been 
suggested in these articles but they may prove of use in the 
many ways teachers find for such helps. (See pages 30 and 31.) 

The cow, cock, man all tattered and torn, and priest are 
needed to complete “‘The House that Jack Built.” The 
ox and the butcher are needed to complete “‘The Old Woman 
and Her Pig.”” The turkey, goose, and duck are needed to 
complete the story of ‘Chicken Little” and several other 
stories. 

Use the figures in any one or more of the ways that have 
been described in previous articles. 

If the figure of the man is to be used as the man all tattered 
and torn in “The House that Jack Built,” trace the figure 
as it stands in the illustration,, omitting the dotted lines, 
but it the figure is to be used as the butcher in “The Old 
Woman and Her Pig,” trace, making the dotted lines into 
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full ones to show the butcher’s apron 
and to even the bottoms of his 
trousers. 

The object for construction this 
month is a clock. This may be 
used in “Hickory, Dickory, Dock” 
with a small mouse cut freehand 
and pasted wherever the child 
wishes on the clock, running up or 
down. Here is a chance to apply 
the knowledge of telling time, if 
the clock’s hands are drawn to 
represent ‘‘of one”’ the mouse may 
be running up the clock, if one or 
past one the mouse may be running 
down the clock. Paper 54 x 18” is 
needed for the construction of the 
clock. It may be necessary to 
paste two pieces of 9 x 12” paper 
together at the 9” edges. Draw the horizontal and then the 
vertical lines, first setting off the necessary measurements. 
Cut on the heavy lines and fold on those marked F. The 
illustration below shows how the clock should look} when 
pasted. 











A Word from the New Year 


Berrna E. Bus# 


O I’m the little New Year; 
I trip along the snow. 

I’m bringing many blessings; 
Yes, everywhere I go. 

Joys, lessons, opportunities. 
A new one for each day; 

But take them, take them quickly 
For O I cannot stay! 
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For the Doll’s House 


Dining-room Furniture 








The dining room’ furniture consisted of a buffet, a dining 
room table and‘ four)chairs. The chairs were made the 
same as the bed room chairs with the exception of the back, 
which had rounded corners. 
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Use the bottom of the box for the back of the buffet. 
Cut an oblong 5x7”. Paste this on the back. Cuta strip 
tt x Ss". 
Fold this up toward the top }” and crease. Fig. III. 
Paste this 1” from the top of the back of the buffet to form 
the shelf. 
Cut two strips } X 3 
Fold down 3?” on the end of each. Paste these to the 
bottom of the shelf and to the top of the buffet. 
These support the shelf. Paste on a piece of silver paper 
1 x 4” for the glass. 
For the drawers, take two oblongs 8 x 10”. Fold each 
into 10 oblongs. 
»* Cut off 4” strip on each end. 
,Cut as shown in Fig. IV. Paste the two oblong boxes. 
Use paper fasteners for handles. 


” 


Months went by and the end of the school year was near. 
As the teacher glanced at the house in the corner one day, 
she saw what she had seen day after day — a group of chil- 
dren about it. 

.# Ever since the house had been placed in the room, they had 
come in the morning and at noon and had looked at it until 








the bell rang and they 
had to take their seats. 

(They seemed never to 
tire of looking at it and 











the doll family seemed 
never to tire of their 
callers. 

As the teacher stood 








herself “‘Has it paid to 
have the house ?*’ 






































Then she said, “ Yes, 
it has more than paid. 
It has furnished valuable 
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DininG' Room. TABLE 


Material — black cover paper. 

Draw two circles each having a diameter of 6”. 

Paste these together so as to make a firm top. 

Draw two smaller circles each having a diameter of 24”. 

Draw an oblong 4 x 63”. Fig. I. 

Paste a cylinder. Turn back the points. 

Place the cylinder in the center of one of the small circles. 
Paste points down to circle. 

Cut the other small circle as shown in Fig. II. 

Paste this on so as to finish the bottom. 

Place the other end of the cylinder on the center of the 
large circle. 

Paste down points. 

BUFFET 

Material — black cover paper. : 

Take an oblong 8 x 10”. Fold this into 16 oblongs. 

Measure off 4” on each end and cut as indicated in Fig. I. 

Cut as indicated in Fig. II. 
Fold and paste an oblong box. 











mr measurement; Ait ;;ha's 
taught the children how 
to choose colors which 
harmonize; it has furnished lessons in neatness and arrange- 
ment; it has furnished delightful language and number les- 
sons, and last, but not least, it has been a continual source 
of pleasure and happiness to the children.” 
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Paper Cutting for Beginners V 
J.L 


The first is composed of barns, cut from colored paper 

in different sizes. The door is cut out the desired 

size and a contrasting color of paper is inserted in 
its place. (See illustration 22.) The next chart is made up 
of sleds. These are cut from the colored paper and mounted 
on a different color, or they may be cut from the plain side 
of the paper and colored with the colored pencils. A double 
runner may be easily made by using two sleds of the same 
size, and joining them bya bar atthe top. (See illustration 
23.) 


NOR this month, the work consists of four charts. 
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Fig. 23 


"* Snow men and snow balls compose the next chart. The 
snow men may be made from white with black hats. . These 
may be colored black and white with the colored crayons if 
preferred. (See illustration 24.) 

















Fig. 24 


“The finished chart represents a snow scene with a barn 
and a snow man. There is also a snow bank at one side 
of the picture. Use blue paper for the sky, and tear the 
white paper for the ground in such a way as to form the 
hill at one side of the picture. At the other side is a barn 
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near which stands a snow man with a sled. The snow may 
be falling on the barn. This is represented by white crayon. 
(See illustration 25.) 

The construction work is made on a white foundation. 
To make the barn cut an oblong 12 x g”. Fold the sixteen 
oblongs and paste. (See directions for folding and pasting 
in the September number of “‘ Paper Cutting for Beginners.’’) 
Cut out the door the desired size, and insert a different colored 
paper in its place, or the space may be left open. Place on 
foundation at one side. To make the sled: Cut an oblong 
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4 ¢ 

4 x 3”. (Fold the sixteen oblongs as above.) Hold the 
paper the long way up and down. Cut up on the diagonal 
of the lower right rectangle to the corner. Repeat on the 
lower left rectangle. (See diagram a-b.) Cut up on the 
first fold of rectangle at right side a-c, cutting out the triangle, 
a-b-c. Repeat at the left side. (See diagram.) On front 
of sled fold up the outside short edge d-e of rectangle to in- 
side long edge d-j. Cut off on fold d-g. (See diagram.) 
Repeat on opposite side of sled. 

















Fig. 25 


Curve the two middle outside oblongs which form back of 
sled. (See diagram a-/-a.) ‘Cut out a similar section at 
front of sled on the two middle oblongs. (See diagram 
d-k-d.) Fold runners of sled downward on _ horizontal 
lines. 

Cut a curved piece of paper for rope, and paste in place on 
the sled. The sled will stand without pasting on the founda- 
tion. The drawing lesson consists of a snow scene drawn 
with the colored crayons. Make the snowflakes by using 
white crayon. With these charts we teach, “The First 
Snowfall,” by Lowell and “The Wonderful Weaver,” by 
George Cooper. 
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Arctic Animals 


NELLIE BARTLETT MEAD 


i ITTLE people, boys particularly, take great delight 


in the study of wild animals. At no time is this 

delight more noticeable than at midwinter when there 

are fewer subjects of conversation for the story hour 
suggested by the season and by outdoor life; and when the 
mind of the child seems, for some unexplainable reason, 
more easily drawn into given channels. Especially is this 
true at this season of the study of Arctic animals, — the whale, 
reindeer, bear, seal, and walrus. 

Contrary to the general principle of saving the best for 
the last, we generally begin our winter animal study with the 
whale. The whale has always seemed to me the most in- 
teresting animal in the world for many reasons: size, shape, 
and mode of capturing. 

Whales are perhaps the largest animals in the world, be- 
ing sometimes 7c feet long and 20 feet wide. Most little 
people will be surprised to learn that the whale is not a fish, 
though he lives in the water, as he breathes with lungs and 
not gills. A whale must come up out of the water to breathe 
and can be easily located by fishermen and whaling fleets 
by the long stream of water which he throws up when he comes 
to the surface to breathe. Unlike the fish the head of the 
whale is very large, being at least one-third of the whole body. 
The tail of the whale extends horizontally instead of verti- 
cally as in fishes and is of great use in swimming. Under 
the skin of the fore limbs are bones and joints corresponding 
to the bones and joints of the human hand and arm. 

The eye of the whale is small and set far back in the head; 

the mouth is very large, 15 feet long and 9 feet high inside, 
and is provided with plates of whale-bone, which strain out 
the water and leave the small fish on which the whale feeds. 
The nostrils are at the top of the head and are used both 
for breathing and for throwing out water. Whales travel 
quickly through the water at the rate of six miles an hour, 
flapping the water with their large tail, making a noise heard 
for miles. 
‘~ The principal mode of capturing whales is by the harpoon 
gun. A harpoon consists of a long shank, with a broad, flat 
head, triangular shaped, sharpened at both edges, so as to 
more easily penetrate the body of the whale. Generally two or 
three boats join in capturing a whale. When the whale feels 
the pain of the harpoon, he swims away at a rapid rate under 
the’ water. » After a'time, itis necessary for him to come'up 
to ‘breathe, Then another harpoon is thrown at™him.’ Al- 
though the’whale has great endurance and can put'up a long, 
brave fight, he succumbs finally to the pain of the harpoon 
and his great body is dragged away by the ships. 


A single whale will sometimes yield eighty-five barrels of 

oil and a ton of spermaceti. They are now found in the 
largest numbers along the western coast of Greenland and in 
Behring Strait. They have grown scarce and the business 
of catching them has decreased since the use of petroleum 
for lighting purposes. 
‘* The reindeer has been called- the ‘‘Eskimo’s good friend”’ 
because it provides him with milk, flesh, and means of trans- 
portation. Most small children in temperate zones have 
little knowledge of the reindeer other than the legend of the 
sprightly eight who are supposed to encircle the globe on 
Christmas night carrying St. Nicholas on his journey of gener- 
ous giving. The reindeer is foundin Europe, Asia, Spitzber- 
gen, and in Greenland. : It is much inferior in gracefulness to 
other species of deer. It is from four to six feet in height, 
with short limbs and neck carried almost straight forward. 
It has two toes on each foot, which are placed on the snow, 
besides an extra pair higher and behind the others to keep 
it from sinking deeply into the snow. The male has branch- 
ing antlers. These fall off in the month of November, new 
ones growing in the spring. 

The reindeer subsists on moss, twigs, and lichens. It 
constitutes the chief wealth of the Laplander, some of them 
having herds of two thousand. The milk is used for cheese; 
the flesh is used for food; the sinews for thread; the fat for 
oil and the bones for needles and tools. The reindeer is 
especially valuable as a draught animal for which purpose 
it is harnessed to sledges. It travels about ten miles an hour 
and can draw a weight of two hundred pounds beside the 
sledge. 

The great white polar, or ice bear, as it is sometimes called, 
is recognized as a distinct class of bears, because its features 
are quite unlike those of other bears. The head is long and 
pointed, the body is elongated, the limbs slender, the feet 
hairy-soled, and the coat cream-white. They are large 
animals, being sometimes ten feet in length and are very 
strong. They are numerous in Arctic regions. They feed 
upon fish, young walrus, and young seals, sometimes swim- 
ming for miles in search of food. Often-times, the’ food is 
found in the surf and in the coast rivers where the fish come 
to spawn. 

The walrus is distinguished from other polar animals by 
its tusks, growing from the upper jaw as largely developed 
canine teeth, downwards and slightly inward fifteen inches 
or more in length. ‘These tusks serve the animal as weapons, 
as tools in digging mollusks, upon which it mainly subsists, 
or in climbing rocks on the shore. The walrus is a large 


animal, often twelve feet in length with a girth of nearly as 
much. The eye of tue walrus is small; the external ear is 
lacking though the orifice is visible. 

The walrus is yellow-brown in color. 


The hide is very 
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tough and thick, with difficulty penetrated by a bullet. 
used by the Eskimo for dog harnesses. The walrus is 
abundant along the seashore. It is a quiet, inoffensive animal 
unless attacked or when its young are in danger, then it 
fights desperately. Owing to reckless slaughter, they are 
greatly decreased in number. 

Seals are found at the present time chiefly in the North 
Pacific Ocean and in Behring Sea; though they are quite 
abundant on the shore of Eastern Labrador and Western 
Greenland. There are two great types of seals: the fur 
seal, which yields the sealskin of commerce, and the hair 
seal, which yields a valuable oil and leather. 

Most any small boy has seen specimens of the hair seal 
in the circus performance. The face is small and short; 
the ear is small; he has feet with long claws. The posterior 
limbs only are used in swimming and are not susceptible of 
bending forward at the knee. The seal swims through the 
water quickly. When on land he cannot walk or run, but 
wriggles along. The head and neck can be raised as in the 
bear. They have five toes on each limb, joined together 
by webs. ‘They have a short tail joined beyond the middle 
to the hind, legs by the skin. 

For some unknown reason seals sometimes swallow large 
stones. They breathe slowly, having.only about thirty 
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respirations per hour. They are perhaps the most curious 
of all polar animals. They will sometimes come quite close 
to ships or sailing parties as if curiously observing them. 
They seem particularly fond of musical sounds and will 
gather on shore in large numbers at the sound of ringing bells 
or other music. They take excellent care of their young, 
preparing for them a small igloo in the ice near the shore. 
The baby seal makes a curious noise when hungry or fright- 
ened and by imitating this noise, the Eskimo hunters catch 
many. The mother seal rushes forth at the sound from her 
supposed offspring and thus is easily captured or shot. 

The fur of the seal is valuable and every year thousands 
are slaughtered by hunters to satisfy the demand of commerce. 
A tax of two dollars a skin is paid for every seal captured 
about the Pribylov Islands. 

It is sometimes difficult to find suitable illustrations or 
material to describe these wild animals. In general, one 


should take up locality, description, or appearance, color, 
habits, food, and use. 

References: 

Schwatka—Children of the Cold; Schwatka—Nimrod of the 
North; Peary—The Snow Baby; Mary Smith—The Eskimo 
Book; Scammon—Marine Mammals; Lamont— Seasons with 
the Sea Horses. 
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Runaway Fritz 
ALICE E. ALLEN 


A New Friend 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS Joe runs away from a circus, 
finds a home with Mr. and Mrs. Davis, and goes to school to Miss 


Raye. Betty lives with her two aunts. Fritz is the trick-dog, whom 
Joe left behind in the circus. Fritz runs away, is found by Betty’s 
father, and sent to Betty. Betty gives him back to Joe. Joe gives 
Betty a locket, marked M. E. B. Miss Raye loses her purse. 

Between -Christmas and New Year’s, Betty went to visit 
her Father. Joe had a thick letter from her. At the very 
end, Betty said: 

“T have a bigger secret, now, than even the Fritz one was. 
It’s so big and lovely, I can’t keep it unless I tell someone. 
So Father says when I come back, I may tell you. I must 
stop quick, or I’ll write it.” 

All the time Joe had been reading, Mr. and Mrs. Davis 
had been talking in the next room. As he folded the letter, 
he heard Mrs. Davis say: 

“But, Father, I don’t see how Miss Raye can possibly 
think he took it.” 

“She doesn’t think that Joe took it,” said Mr. Davis. 
‘“‘That’s why she came to me about it. She is sure, herself, 
that he didn’t And she wants everybody else to be just 
as sure.” 

‘“*But why should anybody think Joe took that purse?” 

“He was the only one who knew where Miss Raye put 
it. And then, it seems, Joe has given Betty a locket which 
must have cost more money than he would have of his own.” 

“The locket was his —he told me about it,’ said Mrs. 
Davis. 

“Yes, but circus-boys don’t usually have such things 
about them. Then, of course, Mr. Martin knew about Miss 
Raye’s losing the purse, and Joe’s being there — and he told 
Bob —” 

“Bob Martin doesn’t like Joe,” said Richard’s voice. 
“Joe licked him, fair and square. No one ever had before, 
and Bob can’t get over it.” 

“Whatever the reasons,” said Mr: Davis gravely, . “there 
is trouble ahead for Joe. Of course, if. we knew. more” of 
Joe ourselves —”’ 

“Nothing I could know of Joe would make me any surer 
of him,” cried Mrs. Davis. 

“Of course,” Mr. Davis said again. ‘But all the same 
I wish we knew what has become of that purse.”’ 

Joe hadn’t meant to listen. He simply couldn’t help 
hearing every word. What was it they meant? Miss 
Raye didn’t think he took her purse, yet every time she 
looked at him, she wondered who had. - 

Probably her eyes would never shine at him again, unless 
the purse was found. And it was because he had given 
Betty his locket, so soon after the purse was lost, that people 
thought he had taken it. Did all the boys and girls think 
about the purse whenever they saw him? Did Betty? Per- 
haps not yet, but she would, and Miss Priscilla and Miss 
Prudence and everyone in Locust Grove. No one had any 
proof that he had taken it, but no one had any proof that he 
hadn’t. 
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These thoughts were almost too big for a little head like 
Joe’s to think all by itself. And after a whole afternoon of 
it and most of a night, Joe made up his mind what to do. 
He crept downstairs belore light. He took the snowshoes 
Mr. Davis had given him, and went down the snowy drive- 
way to the road. It was a good thing for Joe’s plan that 
Fritz was spending the night at the Blake house. If the dog 
had been at home, it wouldn’t have been easy for Joe to get 
away. 

Every now and then, down the long hill, Joe stopped. 
Something inside him, somewhere, told him that this second 
running away wasn’t just the best thing to do. But Joe 
couldn’t stay where he was and have all those faces which 
had looked at him so kindly show doubt, or even wonder. 
He would go away until the purse was found. Then, per- 
haps, he would come back. 

At the foot of the hill, Joe strapped on his snowshoés. 
He set out across lots. It didn’t make much difference where 
he went. 

Through one broad field after another, along the edge of 
the Blake woods, always down hill, by and by Joe came to 
the bank of the river. He crossed on the ice. By this 
time the sun was up. The frozen river and the white fields 
were set thick with millions of sparkles like the stones in 
Betty’s rings — red ones, blue ones, and green ones. 

After Joe crossed the river, he began to climb up hill. At 
last, so high up, that it seemed a big gust of wind would blow 
it off, he came suddenly upon a little brown house standing 
all by itself under a row of tall, stiff poplar trees. 

Joe decided to stop and ask for something to eat. 

He knocked at the low door. 

“Come in,” cried-a high, shrill voice. 

Joe went into a tiny square room. In the very center a 
small, square table was set. Over by the one window, that 
looked out over the hill, was the smallest old lady Joe. had 
ever seen. In her hands was a large spy-glass. Joe pulled 
off his cap. 

“‘And who might this be?” piped the little old lady. 
‘Through my glass, I’ve watched you come down the hill 
on the other side of the river and then up and up and up my 
hill on this side.” 

Joe told his name. Then he said he was looking for 
some kind of work to do. 

The keen eyes of the old lady bored into him like gimlets. 

‘““You’ve run away,” she cried shaking a bit of a finger at 
him. ‘“Needn’t tell me. My glass shows me all sorts of 
things As I watched ye come along, I said to myseif, says 
I, ‘Jane Wren, there’s a boy that’s running away from some- 
where.’ Now, you sit right down to dinner with me ana 
while we eat, you tell me all about it. Speak up loud — 
I’m some deaf.” 

While Joe ate baked potatoes, bread and butter, straw 
berry jam, and cranberry pie, he told Jane Wren all she 
wanted to know. He began with the circus and Fritz. He 
ended with Miss Raye, her lost purse, Betty, and the locket. 

Jane Wren listéged to every word, her head cocked on one 
side like a bird’s. But when he had finished, all she said 


was: 
“Fritz has been up here to see me twice ” 
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“Fritz?” cried Joe. ‘‘ Not ’way up here?” 

Jane Wren nodded briskly. 

“Yes,” she said, “it was Fritz. He looked just as you 
say. And. he was stuffed full of tricks as a plum-cake is of 
plums. He ran off with my dust-pan. I haven’t found it 
yet.” 

After dinner, Jane Wren flitted about putting away the 
dishes. All the time, she twittered away to herself just 
under her breath. Joe helped wipe the dishes. When 
they were all done, Jane Wren went spryly into the bit of a 
room beyond. When she came back, she held out a quarter 
of a dollar. 

“‘Here, Joe,” she said, “‘is enough money to take you back 
to Locust Grove. There’s a train coming along down there 
in the valley in just twenty minutes. You get aboard and 
go back home. Don’t ever run away from trouble, Joe. 
If you do, you’ll meet more on the way. You didn't take 
that purse. I know it as well as if I’d always known you 
and your father and mother and all your grandfathers and 
grandmothers. Now hurry back and face things out. Some 
day, you’ll be back with my quarter, to tell me all about it. 
When you come, bring Fritz.” 

‘ Joe had only time to thank Jane Wren. 
- him off the porch. 

When he was half way down the yard, she called to him: 

“Joey, you keep that locket lady —she may help you. 
Now run!” 

Joe ran. The train was just slowing down at the little 
station when he reached it. He climbed aboard. He 
dropped breathless into the first seat he came to. 

“Joey,” cried somebody across the aisle; ‘‘where did you 
come from? And where are you going to?” 

And there, travelling all by herself, like a real grown up 
lady, was Betty. Joe was so glad to see her that he almost 
forgot what had taken him away from home so suddenly. And 
Betty had so much to tell him, that she forgot to ask him 
again. 

At the Locust Grove Station, was the big Blake sleigh 
piled high with fur robes waiting for Betty. And there 
was Fritz, waiting too. Of course Joe must ride home. 

. - Tucked in under the warm robes, Betty said: 

‘Joey, I can’t wait one more minute —I just must tell 
you my secrét. It’s the biggest one Father ever gave me to 
keep. I’m going to have a new Mother. She used to be 
my own Mother’s dearest friend. When I came, I was 
named for her. Marian Elizabeth is her name, and mine’s 
Marian Elizabeth, too. Once, she had a little boy of her 
own, but he died. Wouldn’t it have been lovely if he’d lived ? 
He would have been my brother. I told her about you — 
why, Joey, what is the matter?” 

Joe’s face had grown as long as so round a face possibly 
could in so short a time. 

“You’re going away, Betty?” he 
cried. 

Betty clutched for his hand under the 
fur robe. 

“Why, Joey,” she said, “whatever 
‘made you think of such a thing? Not 
until next fall, anyway—and that’s 


forever off!” 
(To be continued) 


She fairly pushed 





Chickadee 


Gray little, gay little chickadee, 
Out in the winter snow; 
Gaily you hop with your “Twee, twee 
twee!” 
Though bitter north winds blow. 





The Cocoon 
See the cradle hanging low, 
Softly swinging to and fro. , 
When the winter passes by, 
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37 
Morning Talk Program 


HARMONIA TATE 


January 
Mondays 
1 Celebrate the New Year’s Birthday. 
2 Foods. 


That Mend Our Body. 
That Keep us Warm. 
3 The Blood. 
4 Effects of Alcohol. 


Tuesdays 
1 The Fairies’ New Year Gift (Poulsson’s ‘Child Play’’) 
2 The King and His Wonderful Castle (Normal and 
Todd’s Second Reader). 
3 Jack Frost — Snowflakes. 
4 Experiments with Freezing Water. 


Wednesdays 
1 Hans Christian Andersen. 
2 Benjamin Franklin. 
3 
4 


(The Ugly Duckling.) 
| Sayings of Poor Richard. (Memory work.) 


Thursdays 
1 Picture Study — Scene in Brittany. 
2 { Schools of the World. 


(Geoffrey. ) 


3 India, Arabia, Japan, China, Hawaii, Ireland, etc 
4 Shoes of the World’s Children. 
Fridays 
1 Eskimo, (See Primary Epucarion, January, 1906.) 
Homes. 
2 } Occupations. 
Games. 


3 Animals of North Land. 
4 Beauties of Skyland—~ Snowball Battle, “Choosing 
Sides,”’ the Victorious to make Snow Man. 
Emblem — New Year’s Bell. 
Motto 
“One to-day is worth two to-morrows.”’ 





January Fun 


Down the hill and across the snow 
Like a flock of birds we go; 

Then away to the top we run; 
Isn’t January fun? 





January 


January 
1910 
1910 


**How can a little child be merry 
In snowy, blowy January? 
By each day doing what is best. 
By thinking, working for the rest ; 
So can alittle child be merry 
In snowy. blowy January * 
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Out will come— a butterfly! 
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Rainy Day Number 


The wind was in the east, and Tim, dear naughty little 
Tim, had tumbled out of the wrong side of the bed. His 
frown was darker than the storm clouds outside as Miss Dale 
took a large box from her material shelf. 

The children who had seen that box before nodded and 
smiled, and the new boy slid to the edge of his seat so that 
what remained of Maud’s Sunday curls should not interfere, 
with his outlook. 

As a new red top and a little doll came out of the box 
Tim’s cloud slipped below the horizon and he politely offered 
his desk as a counter. 

“When you go down town to buy toys what must you take 
with you?” asked Miss Dale. 

Most of the children thought a dime or a nickel was neces- 
sary, but nobody seemed to have one, and Otto volunteered 
that he had “a dime, two nickels, and a penny” in his bank 
at home, and that he could “run home and get it in five min- 
utes.” 

Miss Dale thought it was raining too hard, so she gave each 
child a little box containing some press-board pennies, a silver 
cardboard dime, and a nickel cut from cardboard that re- 
sembled in color the real nickel. Then they paid 4 cents for 
the top, and 6 cents for the doll, putting the pennies in two 
rows on the desk, and trying to see who could pay quickest. 
Alden said his bill was 10 cents “because 4 cents and 6 cents 
are to cents.” In the same way they paid for a 3 cent glass 
marble and a 7 cent hatchet Then they bought a 5 cent 
watch and a to cent wagon, paying for each with one piece 
of money. . 

Then they played that they had only a dime and that the 
rest of the money belonged to the store-keeper, and they 
bought a spade for 4 cents, a bell for 3 cents, and a paper 
umbrella for g cents, in each case paying with the dime and 
making change for the storekeeper. 

At the end of the number period the money was all put back 
into the boxes and collected by the monitors. 

As Robert piled his boxes on the table he confided to Miss 
Dale that he was glad he “didn’t stay at home if it did rain,” 
because he liked to play store. 

E. GENEVIEVE HAWES 





Uses for the Extra Calendars 


To teach the days of the week I cut the names from the 
calendars and paste them on stiff paper. 

When the game time comes these slips are given to seven 
different children. Pointing to the names which I have 
already written or printed on the blackboard, I call Sunday 
forward and the others follow in order. As soon as the names 
are learned the blackboard list is erased. The names of the 
months are mounted and used in the same way. 

In January, I begin teaching my children — first grade — 
short rhymes for the months, the shorter the better. These 
rhymes are recited in concert until they are learned; then as 
each month takes his place he repeats his stanza. These 
rhymes I have selected from Prmary Epucation. This 
year I am going to have the months arrange themselves in 
season groups. Children having slips with the season names, 
or carrying shields or wearing crowns suggestive of the seasons, 
will pass to the front first and the months will group themselves 
about their particular seasons. 


G. A. 





. Eskimo Doll 
Hair — black. 


Face —very light brown. 
Fur coat and pants — gray. 
Boots or moccasins —light brown or ochre. 





A Blackboard Game 


This game may be played by two children, and has made 
more than one noon pass off smoothly, in spite of rainy skies 
and fretful children. 
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First a figure like 1 is drawn. Then the first player places 
an Xin any one of the squares (2); now the second child 
puts o in another square like (3); and so on, until one player 
has three of his characters in a line when he draws a line 
through them (4). 

This scores five, the game being usually twenty-five points. 
The above process is repeated until the game is won. A. 
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Books versus Candy 


Four o’clock and the last good-night had been said, the 
last cap and dinner-pail found and I was left alone, to hurry 
with the morrow’s board work and seat work before the short 
October day should draw to its close. 

Alone, did I say? No; Olaf, my helpful brownie, had 
returned to see if he could not assist me with some of my 
preparatory work. 

“Tn just a minute, Olaf, I will show you what I should like 
to have you do,” I said. 

But he did not hear. 

A big, red copy of Mother Goose, from which I had been 

reading to the children, lay open on the desk in front of him, 
and as he offered his services to me he slipped down in the 
seat and read. 
“AThe golden sun threw long slanting shadows across the 
fields, the™clouds swept in long folds, took on violet, red, 
and orange tints and faded into gray, and still Olaf read and 
still I worked, planning an infinite amount of seat work that 
I might not break the spell which for the first time held my 
poorest reader enthralled in story book land. 

At last I said, “‘It’s getting rather late, Olaf, and I think 
we'll have to start for home.” He raised his eyes from the 
book sighing softly. 

“T don’t s’pose you’d borrow me this book ?” he questioned 
sadly. 

“Dm sorry, Olaf,’’ I said, “but the book doesn’t belong to 
me; then, a sudden inspiration seizing me, “I can get some 
little books with some of these verses in them, if you care to 
have me, for a nickel apiece, and you can save your candy 
pennies and buy one of them.” 

I had several little linen toy books left from last Christmas, 
which I took to school the next morning. 

I explained to the children my little plan whereby each one 
might start a small library of his own. The sight of the 
pretty colored pictures and the thought of owning books 
all their own charmed my little audience and before noon the 
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few I had there were sold and many orders for more were 
taken. The next day, when my mother went to the city, 
she looked for toy books as she used to look when she had two 
eager little girls of her own always asking for books. 

When I got to school the next morning, the children were 
waiting, and asked eagerly, ““Have you got the books?” 
As soon as I had taken my coat off I showed them the books 
and they were delighted. Before the week was out the dozen 
were gone and I was ordering more, so the opening wedge 
had been established for two things: 

The awakening of a desire on the part of the children for 
something better than cheap candy for which to spend their 
pennies — and a joy in the ownership of books which they 
liked. 





I Saw 


A LANGUAGE GAME 


Teacher divides room into two equal divisions. 

Teacher, ‘‘We are going to take a journey. Each one 
may go where he likes and when he returns he may tell me 
what he saw.” 

Children close their eyes and think a minute. Teacher, 
“Now our journey is over and we are at home again.” 

Children open their eyes and are ready to tell what they 
saw. 

Teacher chooses first one from one division, then one from 
the other division, to tell what he saw. Each child called 
upon tells where he went and five things he saw; as, “I went 
to the beach. I saw boats. I saw fishermen. I saw the 


wharf. I saw the waves. I saw crabs.” Or “I went to 
Scotland. I saw mountains. I saw trees. I saw ships. 
I saw snow. I saw rivers.” 


All those who do this quickly and correctly stand in a row, 
those from first division on one side and those from the other 
division on the other side. The side having largest number 
when game ends wins. — From Language Games by Myra 
King. Published by Educational Publishing Company 
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Atice E. ALLEN 


Colors on the snow-fields, 
Pearly-pink and blue, 

Off the Twinlets started 
On their snowshoes new. 

Several leagues behind them, 
Struggling to keep up, 

On his clumsy snowshoes 
Came the jolly Pup. 

“Creak, creak!” cried the snowshoes, 

“‘Squeak,” replied the snow; 

Then the short day over, 
In a wondering row, 

Boy and girl and Puppy, 

- O’er the mountain tall, 

Saw the round moon rise 
Like a big snow ball! 





The Snow Storm 
ELEANOR CAMERON 


‘ All the sky was dark and gray, 
On that chilly, winter day; 
2 In the woods and on the hill 
Every tree was bare and still. 
3 Whirling, dancing, to and fro, 
Came the feath’ry flakes of snow 
4 Floating down — the pretty things! 
Just like birds with soft, white wings. 
5 Covering everything from sight 
With a robe of purest white, 
© Where the flowers lay asleep, 
7 Soon was spread a blanket deep, 
8 Warm and safe, they rest below 
While the howling north winds blow. 


DIRECTIONS 
t Both arms slightly raised. Look upward. 
3 Both arms raised straight overhead to imitate boughs of trees. 
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Arms held as in 2. Flutter fingers to imitate snow. 
Float both hands slowly downward, fluttering fingers. 
Hands held down at side with palms toward floor. 
Look downward. 
Hands, with palms downward toward the floor. Move out- 
ward with a spreading motion. 
8 Drop head to side and rest cheek on both hands held palms to- 
_ Bether. Close eyes as if asleep. 


FS QM aw 





The Squirrel 


* Here’s the squirrel’s cozy nest, 

2 Round and soft as it can be, 
Where his babies go to rest 
3 In a tall, old, hollow tree. 


4 Sitting on this crooked limb 
When his morning play is done, . 
You can catch a sight of him 
Basking in the winter sun. 


5 These are acorns, sound and sweet, 
That the squirrel packed away 

6 So he has enough to eat 
Every January day. 


DIRECTIONS 


1 Shape a round hollow nest between both hands. 

2 Look downward into the shaped nest. 

3 Raise right arm, as if measuring a great length of tree trunk 
and look upward. 

4 Hold right arm up slightly with hand held in a stiff horizontal 
position to imitate a limb of a tree. 

5 Shape two nuts between the thumbs and forefingers of both 
hands. 

6 Look up and nod heads to emphasize the statement made in the 
last two lines. 





Game of Pussy in the Well 


L. ROUNTREE SMITH 
Book rights reserved 
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{ Ding, dong bell, ) Ding dong, ding dong, 
) Ding, dong bell, § 
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Pus-sy’s in the well. Ring, ring, ring, Ding,dong, 


(aS 
Come out of the well. 


bell, Sing, sing, sing, 
The children march around in a circle, clapping their 
hands and sing several times, 


Ding, dong, bell, 
Ding, dong bell, 

Ding, dong, ding dong, 
Pussy’s in the well. 





They face toward inside of circle, the last one to face in becomes 
“« Pussy,” and goes inside the circle. 

They all march and sing as before, at the end of the song, 
“Pussy” points to one in the circle, this one steps inside, and 
the game proceeds as before. 

At the end of the verse each time the last “Pussy” may 
choose another “Pussy,” and this continues until half the 
children are inside the circle. 

The children in the circle, then march around and sting, 
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Ring, ring, ring, 
Ding, dong bell, 
Sing, sing, sing, 
Come out of the well. 


The children then all return to the. outside circle. The 
little verses may be sung as many times as desired. 





Eskimo Game 


(Book rights reserved) 


L. ROUNTREE SMITH T. B. WEAVER, 1909. 
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(The children all stand in a circle, they choose one child to 
go inside the ring, and be Eskimo. He sings) 
In the land of ice and snow, 
Lives the jolly Eskimo, 
He’s waiting now without a doubt 
For some small playmate to come out. 


(They all sing) 
Eskimo, Eskimo, 
Dressed in fur from top to toe; 
You are.a happy child I know; 
Jolly Eskimo. 


(The Eskimo inside the ring, points to a child to come in- 
side the ring, as the last word is sung, the child pointed at 
must try to reach the centre of the ring before the Eskimo reaches 
his place in the circle. If he does reach the inside first he 
becomes the Esksmo, if he is not quick enough the same child 
is Eskimo again, and game proceeds as before. If it happens 
that the Eskimo and the child chosen reach their respective 
places at the same time, they may both go inside the circle 
and sing and choose a child to take the place of Eskimo.) 





A Rhyme of the Week 


BERTHA E. BusH 


(This may be given as a finger play or motion exercise by the whole 
school; or seven little maidens, appropriately gowned for each day, 
may each recite one section. At the close, let the speakers step for- 
ward or back to form couples or groups of three and walk happily 


around the room “to church.” Then, when they reach their seats” 


again, let all join in singing some hymn.) 


Monday 
Rub, rub, rub! 
Wring, wring, wring! 
Rinse, rinse, rinse 
While we gaily sing. 
Take the clothes outdoors! 
Hang them on the line! 
Oh how white they look! 
Washing day is fine! 
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Tuesday 
Sprinkle, sprinkle, sprinkle! 
Fold and roll and press! 
Lay them in the basket, 
Towel, sheet, and dress. 
Flat-iron’s hissing hot! 
Oh but this is fun! 
Merrily we’ll work 
Till our ironing’s done. 
W ednesday 
Stir, stir, stir! 
Beat, beat, beat! 
Roll, roll, roll! 
Such good things to eat! 
Cookies, cake, and pies, 
Bread and doughnuts, too; 
Oh, but baking day is great! - 
Baking’s pleasant to do. 
Thursday 
Shining little needle, 
Show us your bright eye! 
See the thread go through it! 
Sewing we will try. 
Pillow-case or apron, 
Pretty gown or sheet, 
How we love to sew them 
With our stitches neat! 
All the world in rags might stay 
Were it not for sewing day! 
Friday 
Sweep, sweep, sweep! 
Nooks and corners all 
Must be free from dust and lint 
Fre the shadows fall. 
Busily we ply our brooms! 
When our sweeping’s done 
Oh how nice our rooms will look, 
Every single one! 
Saturday 
Scrub, scrub, scrub! 
Floors are cleaned to-day: 
Merrily we scour and rub; 
’Tis as good as play. 
When we work with all our might 
Rest is coming soon. 
Jolliest times in all the week come 
Saturday afternoon. 
Sunday 
Kling, kling, kling! 
Bells up in the steeple 
Swing and swing, 
Calling to the people, 
‘Smooth away the marks of care; 
Don a pretty gown! 
Tis the time to go to church 
In country or in town. 
Sunday is the sweetest day; 
’Tis the time to praise and pray 


A Lesson in Number 
BERTHA E. BusH 


Can you count the snowflakes falling 
From the soft and pearly sky? 

Flitting, flying, drifting, dropping, 
Like white feathers floating by ? 


Can you count the grass-blades growing 
In the green and flowery spring ? 

Can you count the blossoms blowing ? 
Can you count the birds that sing ? 


Only God could make so many; 
Only God could care for all. 

Let us love Him, let us praise Him 
Summer, winter, spring, and fall, 
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January 


Bitter frosts and winds contrary! 
Snowballs flying, children shying, 
Skater’s swiftest races trying, 
Snowmen standing grim and ghostly, 
Snowforts breached and battered mostly, 
Sleighbells jingling, fingers tingling, 
Icicles as long as lances, 
Diamond dust that gleams and glances, 
Ice-bound lakes and gales contrary, 
That’s the fun of January. 

— Fe’. 


Friday Afternoon Entertain- 
ments 


PEARL GRANT 


RIDAY afternoon, “after recess,” is our “party” 
5 afternoon, and we have all sorts of good times — 

sometimes a “peanut-hunt,” sometimes a “ candy- 

hunt,” and once we had a doll-party. Perhaps 
you think that boys could have no part in a doll-party, but 
indeed they did. One boy brought the biggest black Dinah 
imaginable, and he and “‘Dinah” headed the procession in 
the ‘grand march.” Another boy brought a “wind-up” 
monkey, and a wonderful monkey he was. Such somersaults 
as he could turn. In fact, we had a most surprising collec- 
tion of “‘visitors,”’ and a most surprisingly good time. 

One Friday I said, “Let’s have an entertainment this 
afternoon —a real entertainment. We must have tickets, 
and ushers, and door-tenders, and of course, people to take 
part. Who wants to help?” The response was unanimous. 
I set about at once making out the program, and found the 
boys as ready to volunteer as the girls. We had solos, duets 
‘“‘male quartets,” and ‘‘chorus” singing, for we had a good 
list of school songs to choose from. Then we had recitations 
and story-telling. (It would be a good plan, I think, to 
make out the program a few days ahead of time, hektograph 
it, and have copies ready for the ushers to distribute at the 
“entertainment.” ) 

We made our tickets from waste paper, cutting into ticket- 
size on the paper-cutter. We chose two “‘door-keepers” and 
four ushers. When the time came, the door-keepers took 
their places, and the ushers were in readiness. The children 
formed in line at one door, where my assistant was in charge, 
passed out into the corridor, single file, round to the other 
door, which we called the “Entrance.” Here their tickets 
were taken, ends torn off and “‘checks” returned; these were 
received by the ushers, who showed the “people” to their 
seats. The audience by this time was quite “‘grown-up,”’ 
and after all had been seated, we proceeded with our enter- 
tainment. 

Each participant seemed to realize his responsibility, and 
the audience applauded each number by a vigorous hand- 
clapping. The whole proceeding was decidedly grown-up, 
and there was no question that each child had enjoyed 
himself thoroughly. 

Occasionally we have a “reception.” The first time I 
tried this, a good deal of time was spent in “practicing,” 
and in getting a good idea of reception “etiquette.” The 
second reception was quite a dignified affair. 

I chose four people to ‘“‘receive,” “‘fixing up” one corner 
of the room as prettily as possible for the “ receiving party.” 
Then I chose my ushers, giving them their instructions. Then 
those who wished to be introduced, formed a line, and were 
escorted in turn to the receiving party. After a few common- 
place remarks, and some unquestionably original ones, the 
children returned to their seats, while others were intro- 
duced. 

I believe such occasions as these are a real help in the social 
life of the child. It was not long after one of our “‘recep- 
tions” that one of these very “midgets” had the pleasure of 
“standing up” with her grandfather and grandmother at 
their Golden Wedding, and it was the privilege of her teacher 
to be presented to her in this pleasant way. 
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Twenty Minute Plays V 
ALICE E. ALLEN 
A Winter Garden 


Note To TEACHERS The directions accompanying the Twenty 
Minute Plays in each instance show how the Play may be, not how 
it must be given. Get thoroughly into its spirit, use your own dis- 
cretion and ingenuity in the arrangements, take from or add to the 
dialogue — in short, give the Play in your own way. 


DIRECTIONS 


A part of the school-room represents a school-room after school. 
The children chosen for the dialogue are Jessie, Mildred, Nellie, 
Rosamond and Rosalie (twins), Daisy (a very tiny girl); Bert, Ken- 
neth, Roy, and three Johnnies (very little boys). Children should be 
provided with real or artificial plants or blossoms and, as they talk, 
they place them prettily about room. All the children may join in 
song, if desired. 


Jessie Now Miss Reynolds has gone home, we can bring 
in our plants. (All troop gaily out into entry and come in 
again with their plants or flowers.) 

Kenneth Won’t she be surprised when she finds the win- 
dows full of blossoms? (Some place flowers on little stand 
near window.) 

Nellie (as some place flowers on desk) And this pretty 
scarlet geranium on her desk to say “‘Happy New Year, Miss 
Reynolds!” 

Bert (looking about) My —ee—it looks a little like 
Uncle’s greenhouse. 

* Mildred (sniffing) It smells like a flower-garden in the 
house. 

Rosamond (to Rosalie) Oh, oh, it makes me think of the 
pretty poem Mother read, don’t you remember, Rosie ? 

Rosalie (interrupting eagerly) About the little girl who 
planted flowers in her house in the winter-time ? 

Rosamond They were make-believe flowers, you know. 
Her smiles were sunflowers — 

Rosalie And there were some sweet peas — 

Rosamond They opened every time she said “Thank 
you!” 

Rosalie And there were lovely forget-me-nots and ever 
so many others. But all the flowers were really the kind, 
thoughtful things she did. 

Rosamond 

“So this dear little lady as sweet as the May 

Went about planting flowers the whole livelong day” — 
That’s what the poem said. 

Roy (slowly) Well, why couldn’t we? 

Nat Couldn’t we what? 

Roy Plant flowers? Here in the school-room ? 

Nat Pshaw! It takes girls to be flowers. 

Mildred Pshaw! It takes boys to make gardens. I say, 
let’s all of us together make a New Year’s Garden for Miss 
Reynolds! 

Nellie Like the little girl in the poem? 

Mildred Something like that. 

Jessie Rosie said smiles were sunflowers. We can grow 
a big crop of sunflowers. 

Bert And this kind will grow, whatever the weather. 

Rosamond How lovely! And Rosie and I can’t help 
being roses. 

Rosalie We'll coax Mother to let us wear our best pink 
bows. 

Rosamond And we'll have to be good-natured all the time 
— if we’re going to be sweet enough for really truly roses. 

Jessie We can have sweet peas in our garden, every day, 


_if we can remember to say our “Thank you’s!” 


Kenneth I think “pleases” would be more like sweet 
peases.” 

Nellie (all laughing) Suppose we raise both “pleases” 
and “thank yous.” 

Jessie Mother says pansies mean thoughts. We must 
grow some thought-pansies for Miss Reynolds. 

Nat And clover-blossoms mean industry, I heard father 
read. So if we work hard, we’ll have some clovers. 

Nellie And if we all get here, bright and early, we’ll 
have morning glories. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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NOTES 


COMPULSORY COOKING SCHOOLS 
IN GERMANY 

Will the school system in this country 

ver consider every aspect of education 

; thoroughly as in Germany? Here we 

ach cooking in schools at present, and 

fter a fashion, but not with the serious- 

ess that animates Germany. There have 
wen in that country schools where house- 

ifery has been taught, but that is not 
enough. ‘There seems to be a fear that some 
lo not receive the drilling they need, par- 
ticularly the daughters of farmers. Now 
they are sending travelling cooking schools 
thbout. That no girls be missed, the schools 
are sent to them. Baden-Baden began it, 
uniting the arts of cooking and serving, and 
the idea grows steadily in favor. Hesse, 
lranconia, Nassau, the Palatinate, have 
established the travelling school. 

The Bavarian Farmers’ Association sup- 
ports two such schools, with nuns as teach- 
ers. It pays all expenses so that pupils’ 
outlays are almost nothing. Some towns 
pay all the costs of the scholars, that none 
shall fail to profit. Teaching is easily 
adapted to local conditions, and teachers 
visit the homes of the pupils to mark how 
well they practice what they have learned. 
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SCHOOL GARDENS 

Although his address was primarily an 
exposition of the methods of establishing 
school gardens, with some account of their 
benefits, Wallace E. Mason, lecturing be- 
fore the Harvard summer students made a 
strong plea for the extension of such gar- 
cens in all parts of the country. With the 
use of many stereopticon slides, Mr. Mason 
traced the development of the idea and 
showed how it had worked to the best ad- 
vantage wherever it had been tried. His 
conclusions were that a school garden im- 
proved a child mentally, morally, and physi- 
cally; that it led him to take greater inter- 
est in keeping his yard at home more at- 
tractive and that in many cases the training 
made a more contented home, leading to a 
population more fixed and thus to the 
steady growth of a town to prosperity. 

“T believe,’ said Mr. Mason, “that 
school gardens should be connected with 
every elementary school wherever it is 
practicable. ‘This is not a new idea by 
any means, but it is an idea which has al- 
ways worked to great advantage where it 
has been tried. The Greeks, the Italians, 
and later the Germans in early times were 
accustomed to teach by such methods. In 
modern times the development of the idea 
has progressed rapidly, so that now every 
civilized country is practising it to a greater 
or less extent; the operation of such gar- 
dens, I think, is only in its infancy, but I 
would see it grow faster than it is doing. 

“In 1869, Austria passed a law decreeing 
that gardens should be established at every 
rural school where it was practicable, and 
France, Switzerland, and Belgium quickly 
followed that example. In Sweden, there 
are now 5000 school gardens, in Southern 
Russia there are even more, and in Austria- 
Hungary these gardens number 18,000. 
The movement for such gardens in the United 
States began about twenty years ago and 
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it has progressed with increasing interest 
and beneficial results. The best examples 
of this sort of instruction are in Washing- 
ton, D. C., where every opportunity is of- 
fered children to make the most of the 
training. Very extensive school gardens 
are cultivated in Cleveland, Ohio. These 
were started in 1900, when 48,000 packages 
of seeds were distributed; in 1907, 273,000 
such packages were distributed, which shows 
the reasonable growth of the scheme. In 
Dayton, Ohio, the Dayton Cash Register 
Company has a very well-kept plot in which 
many boys are instructed in horticulture. 
Hartford, Connecticut, maintains gardens 
for the instruction of both teachers and 
pupils. In the Whittier School for Negroes 
at Hampton, Virginia, every child in the 
second grade and above is required to do 
garden work. These are only some ex- 
amples of the growth of the idea in differ- 
ent parts of the country. All through the 
Middle West there are gardens of greater 
or less extent and states of progressive- 


ness. Even in Porto Rico, and Hawaii the 
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plan has been carried on to a considerable 
extent. 

It has been said by an eminent member 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society 
that the school garden will come to be con- 
sidered as important to the development of 
youth as the public library. It seems, in- 
deed, as if this garden training ‘allies itself 
especially with other school exercises. 
Again, in a social way, it seems to bind 
more closely the school and the home. I 
believe that the garden should at first be 
made near the school building; thence, the 
child can carry out the ideas gained in the 
community garden at his home. And te is 
carrying out these ideas at home constantly 
with more intelligence. In this way, he im- 
proves the appearance of his home, which 
often arouses his parents to more domestic 
appreciation; thus they are less likely to 
move about; and the town or city in which 
they live gains in fixed population and the 
whole community benefits. A city with 
beautiful homes attracts citizens and pros- 
perity follows. 








despondent sufferers. 
remedy? Sure. 





stomach. 
ull cheeks. 


_ Cheer up. 


other useful information. 





Oh, for the Boon 
of Perfect Health 


So sighs the anzemic, sickly maiden, the victim of a dozen 
ills that rack her body- and destroy her beauty. The 
factory girl, the toiler, the waiting-maid, the pampered 
daughter of a Captain of Industry, are alike in that they 
all suffer from disorders that rob them of their energy, 
their spirits, their animation, and make of them poor 


What’ s to be done? 
And it is within the reach of all. 


BEECHAM’S 
PILLS 


wii restore your health by — 
cause of your illness, by regulating 
your system, cleansing your bowels, strengthening your 
They will banish indigestion and _biliousness, 
ve you healthy blood, steady nerves, clear complexion and 
f With such endowment you need not despair 
of finding the true happiness for which every woman aspires. 


Beecham’s Pi 


Will Bring Health and Happiness 


Sold everywhere in boxes, 10c. and 25c. 


Women who value good health should read special instructions in every box. 
Send for our Free Book ‘‘ Help to Scholars” containing Weights and Measures and 
B. F. Allen & Co., 365 Canal Street, New York. 
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Continued from page 42) 
Daisy I”spose I’m too little to be anything — 


Jessie 


’Deed you’re not, 


Daisy. 


Mildred Why, you’re a flower already — 


All A Daisy! 


Mildred So, if you just go on being yourself, you can 


grow in the garden. 


First Johnny I’m not any flower — 
ii y y 


Second Johnny Neither 


’m I. 


Third Johnny And neither ’m I. 


Jessie 


and she called him a “ Johnny-Jump-Up.” 


Nat And you Johnnies are always falling down and 











You funny little Johnnies — what can you be? 
Rosamond (clapping her hands) Why Johnny-Jump-Ups! 
In the poem, the little girl picked up the baby when he fell, 
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Kenneth You can’t cry any more. Next time, laugh, 
jump up quick — 
Rosamond and Rosalie “And so Johnny Jump-Ups 


bloom gaily, you see!” 
Rosamond ‘That’s what the poem says. 
Jessie You can jump up and run on errands, too. 
Johnnies (nodding to each other) ’ Course we can. 
Bert Shall we tell Miss Reynolds? 
Mildred Let’s wait a few days and get all our flowers to 


blooming nicely, and see if she doesn’t notice her garden 
herself. 


Nellie Til tell Susy. 
Jessie And Gertrude. 
Rosalie And Grace. 
Rosamond All the girls — 





crying — Nat And all the boys! 
All sing “A Winter Garden” 
- 7 
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A Directory of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 
It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 
private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 
aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


“The rigbt teacher in the rigbt position means the bigbest success for both teacber and scbhool.’’ 


‘ 
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NOTES 


— QOur readers will note in the adver- 
tisement of Beecham’s Pills, on another 
page, that their New York Agency, B. F. 
Allen & Co., 367 Canal Street, will send 
them on request a book entitled “‘Help the 
Scholars,” containing weights and measures 
and other valuable information. ‘The book 
was gotten up at a very large expense 
and is given free by simply sending a 
postal to the firm at the address above. 


— St. Nicholas has a new departure, a 
‘Books and Reading” Department, which 
is to be conducted by Miss Hildegarde 
Hawthorne, a granddaughter of America’s 
most famous novelist, and herself a well- 
known writer. Miss Hawthorne will talk 
over with St. Nicholas boys and girls 
through 1910 the priceless value of a taste 
for good reading and the best ways to ac- 
quire it while still in one’s teens. 





THE*YOUTH’S COMPANION CAL- 
ENDAR FOR 1g10 


The publishers of The Youth’s Com- 
panion will, as always at this season, pre- 
sent to every subscriber whose subscription 
($1.75) is paid for 1910 a beautiful Calen- 
dar for the new year. The picture panel 
which suggests the title, ‘‘Venetian,” for 
the Calendar was painted by the famous 
marine artist, Thomas Moran. His Vene- 
tian scene, reproduced in the Calendar 
by thirteen-color lithography, will be found 
well worth preserving, long after 1910 is 
gone by. 





“FROM POLE TO POLE” 


“From Pole to Pole” is the title of a most 
interesting illustrated placard which is now 
being displayed in the windows of all the 
offices of the Remington Typewriter Com- 
pany. ‘This placard states that the Peary 
Expedition to the North Pole and the 
Shackleton Expedition to the South Pole 
each included a Remington Typewriter as a 
part of its equipment, also that the Reming- 
ton Typewriter has figured in the same 
way in a great majority of the Arctic and 
Antarctic expeditions of the past twenty 
years. Polar service, as everyone knows, is 
exceedingly exacting service for both men 
and machines, and the prominent part 
which it has played in connection with 
such service is certainly a creditable chapter 
in the history of the Remington Typewriter. 

The Remington Typewriter offices are also 
exhibiting another placard of almost equal 
interest. This placard states that Messrs. 
W right, Bleriot, Farman, and Curtiss, the 
four leading aviators, are all users of the 
Remington Typewriter. 








Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Ass’t. Manager. 


SO Brormfieidad Street, Boston. 
Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 


A 1] has filled these positions In public and private schools 
S A extending its operations from the Atlantic sea board to 


Telephone, Main, 775-2. 








acific, Manual Training Travelin .- anions, $709, Ft ay als, $1200, Assistants, $800, Langu 
$1600, “Physical Culture, $650, y hm Primary, $450, Music, , Governesses, $500, Drawing, 3600, 
Domestic Science, $700,’ Kindergarten, , Critic. $1 , Supervisors, $1200, Klocution, $600. 


NOAH EONARD, Ph.D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. Y. 


SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE S*QCHOOL 
TEACHERS fear no examinations after takin 4 b= DRILL COURSE by mail. We prepare for any cer- 


tificate you want, County, City, State EXAMINATIONS. CUURSES in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 
garten, home study, 50,000 Students. 


NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
A WN A GENCY is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 
of vacancies and tells that is something but if 
you about them THAT it is asked to recommend 


you that more. ours MECOMMENDS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 











An agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND, 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for-all Grades. REGISTER NOW 
THE FIsK THACHER S’? AGENCIES. 
Agency Manua!|sent free to any address. 


203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 292 Swetland Bidg., Portland. 
414 Century Bidg. ; Minneapolis. 2142 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley. 
405 Cooper Buti in , Denver. 238 Douglas Bldg., Los Angeles. 
618 Peyton Building, Spokane. 


Established 1897 
TELEPHONE 
Results Unequalled 


“Testimony 150 Educators ”’ Free E. J. EDMANDS, Mgr. E101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


THE As, aioe OF Boston, on ot. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 








2A Park Street, Boston. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 




















Recommends college and nor- 


fl mal graduates, specialists and 
y ; other teachers to colleges, pub- 
c and private schools. 
Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade aaa ers. 


WM. 0. PRATT, Manager “ ° 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 
If you are a GOOD GRADE TEACHER or prepared to do CRITIC WORK 


in a Normal School, write us. The best schools patronize us and pay good sala- 
ries. Established twenty-four years. 


THE ALBERT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


378 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, - 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 














TEACHERS’ 


ya CoD ae, ie Om ¢ 


1302 JDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO 











(Continued on Page 47) 


TO ¢ OUR R READERS — If you are at all interested | in in the ‘announcements of our advertisers, and most of them can hope only ‘to get you interested by their 
necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them, and do it now. 
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About the Drill Sentences 


Mary A. 


present themselves to a five-year-old child! The book 

is hard for little hands to hold open; the picture at the 

head of the page is much more interesting than the rows 
of queer looking letters beneath it; while what the teacher 
means by “‘keeping the place”’ the child does not know. 

Most teachers now-a-days recognize these difficulties and 
teach the new words from the blackboard in script. Some 
teachers print upon the blackboard; but the letters made in 
this way do not resemble type much more nearly than vertical 
script does, so that in reality the pupils have to learn three 
forms of the words instead of two. 

In any case words have to be learned in their singular and 
plural forms, and with and without capital initials; so there 
seem to be forms enough without unduly multiplying them. 

When children are quite familiar with script words, it takes 
only two or three days to make the transition to print, if 
properly presented; but much drill is necessary afterwards. 

The series of drill sentences begun in this number has been 
designed to aid in this important step in learning to read. 

The vocabularies of many primers have been consulted, 
and a sort of universal vocabulary has been selected in the 
hope of aiding all first grade teachers, whatever primer they 
use. These sentences should be cut and mounted as they 
appear from month to month, so that a good supply may be 
ready for the entering class in September. The mounts 
should be cut of uniform size, about one inch by six inches, 
from tag stock or manila or bogus paper. 

In those schools where paper-cutting machines are furnished 
the labor of cutting the mounts by hand can be avoided. 
Sometimes waste strips of cardboard just the right width can 
be had for the asking, at printing offices or paper stores. 

The sentences should be securely pasted upon the mounts 
and each lesson kept by itself in an envelope which has the 
new vocabulary written or pasted upon the outside. 

Let us suppose that the children have learned about one 


L: learning to read from a book how many difficulties 


Drill Sentences 
(To be cut and mounted by the teacher) 


I 


I am boy girl can run read play 
see you little 





I am a boy. I am a girl. 





I am a little boy. I am a little girl. 





I can run. I can play. 





I can read. Can you run? 





Can you read? 


Can you play? 





I see a boy. I see a girl. 








I see a little boy. I see a little girl. 





A boy can run. A boy can play. 





A boy can read. A girl can run. 





A girl car can read. 


A girl can play. — 


STILLMAN 


hundred words in script and are ready to begin print. The 
teacher rapidly writes a number of the short sentences con- 
tained in Lesson I upon the blackboard and has each one 
read as soon as it is written. Then she remarks, “I have 
these same sentences printed on these little cards. Whose 
bright eyes will be sharp enough to find upon the blackboard 
the sentence I give him on a card? 

Then she passes a slip to some child and allows him to com- 
pare it with the written sentences, and to point out the one he 
thinks it is like, before reading it aloud. In this way he reads 
it silently both in script and in print before he attempts to 
pronounce it. There is no picture to distract his attention; 
there is no other sentence upon the slip, so he cannot lose 
his place; and the probability is that he will read it correctly 
the first time. 

Of course both pictures and objects may have been used with 
profit when the words were taught upon the blackboard, 
but now the child needs to concentrate his attention upon 
the printed form. ‘Then another child may try another 
slip. 

Sometimes the sentences are handed back to the teacher 
as soon as read and used over and over; at other times the 
children keep the sentences they have read correctly, to see 
who will have the most at the end of the lesson. After a day 
or two it will not be necessary to write the sentences upon the 
board, but simply to review the words used before presenting 
the slips. 

For busy work each child may take his slip to his seat and 
reproduce it by arranging letter cards; or a child who needs 
special drill may take the whole env elope and select the slips 
containing a given word. 

When a child can read these slips in any order as fast as 
presented by the teacher, she may be sure he is really reading 
and not repeating from memory the story which belongs with 
a certain picture. He is then ready to begin reading from a 
book. 


A little girl can play. A little girl can run. 


L see you, little boy. I see you, little girl. 


II 
book my your big blue brown have This is 


This is a little boy. 
I have a book. 
I have a little book. 


Have you a big book ?- 


This is a little girl. 








I have a big | book. 





Have you a book? 
Have you a blue b book ? 
This is my book. 
This is my big book. 
This book is brown. 


I see a big girl. 





Is your book brown? 





This is my little book. 
My book is blue. 
I see a big boy. 














A big boy can run. A big boy can play. 


Is your book little? Is your book big? 





A little boy can play. 


A little boy can run. 





Is this your book ? Is this my book? 





A little boy can read. 


A little boy can see you. 





Can you see my book? Canyou read your book; 





A little girl can see you. A little girl can read. 





(Continued on page 48) 
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NOTES 


The teachers cf the public schools of 
Chicago have been ordered to set aside 
half an hour in each week to teach the 
children to be humane to animals. This 
is in obedience to a recent act cf the Illinois 
Legislature, known as the Chiperfield law, 
which was passed largely by the influence 
of Jane Addams and other public-spirited 
women. 





THE CENTURY IN 1910 

Mr. Robert Hichens and Mr. Jules Guérin 
have been traveling and working in Palestine 
and the harvest of their journeyings and 
study will be an illustrated series of articles 
on “The Holy Land,” its monuments and 
scenery, which The Century will publish 
during 1910. Mr Gueérin’s paintings will 
be reproduced in full color. 





REMINGTON SALES SURPASS ALL 
RECORDS 

The Remington Typewriter Company 
have just made the interesting announce- 
ment that their sales for the first ten months 
of the year 1909 have exceeded the highest 
total for any previous complete year in the 
history of the typewriter business and that 
Remington sales for October were twenty- 
four per cent in excess of the highest pre- 
vious total for any single month. 

The typewriter business is noted for the 
accurate gauge which it always affords on 
general trade conditions, and this record- 
breaking Remington business is therefore 
a certain proof that good times have re- 
turned. 





READING NOTICE 

‘*Tell me what a man reads and I will tell 
you what he is,’’ said a wise writer; for little 
by little the things that we read become our 
thoughts and make the very texture of the 
mind. 

During the last few months the attention 
of the American people has been aroused 
to the consideration of pure and impure 
foods. This agitation has done good, for 
with the abundance of good food there is 
little excuse for using any food which is 
harmful. The time has come when the 
American family must give better attention 
than in the past to another matter — the 
choice between good and bad reading. We 
have read enough about wickedness in both 
public and private life; too many stories of 
criminal transactions; too much about the 
evil and not enough about the good in life. 

Let us have the bright and clean side of 
our American life only. Let us read stories 
of heroes who are both brave and noble, and 
not yulgar and confessed criminals. The 
mission of the press is to help the reader, 
not drag him down; to suggest high, not low 
ideals. 

During the next few weeks the average 
American family selects the periodicals to 
enter the home for the next year. For our 
own sake, and still more for the sake of our 
sons and daughters, it is most important that 
we should select our periodicals with great 
discrimination. Let these subscriptions be 
only for clean, wholesome, patriotic peri- 
odicals; those which present the good, not 
the bad, in human life ang endeavor 





Directory of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 


(Continued from Page 45) 


CLARK The very a aed salaries 
* for well-qualified teachers. . 
AG ENCY ; or well-qualified teachers svesaim nes 


Special terms. Write to-day. 
Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 


James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A Suocessful School and College Bureau 
9 JACKSON BOULEVARD : : : CHICAGO 
Competent teachers in demand for January and February openings. If you would consider promotion, wr ile us. 
No registration fee until position is secured. 


eee JFOR YOUR SCHOOL I= FR = 











CHICAGO 
Steinway Hall 


“eee of 

















Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. It 
means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers and 
mothers. You owe it to yourselves todothis. And the splendid big flag 
we send you will not cost you one cent eitiic! 


WRITE US. | Tell your pupils about it today. See if they don’t enter 


heart and soul into the plan. Here is how you can get this 
hington - 
waa chetetn FREE big flag free: 
Pictures .....|§Eses Write us and we will at once send you postpaid 35 of our 
Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 
lapel ornaments. Give these to the children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
of the lotin afew hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
ship you, all charges prepaid, one of our big 5x8feet Bunting Flags, 46 stars, sewed on both sides, 
a Standard U. S. Flag, forindoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 
cost you $4or $5inany retailstore. And this way you get it absolutely free for your school. 

Don’t wait until tomorrow. Talk to your pupils aboutit today. The School Board will applaud your 
energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more. 

&@ Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 
are not out one penny. 
ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” “We 

AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 

We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. You can procurethem on the 
same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 
children, and we will send either Washington’s or Lincoln's picture securely 
packed and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
buttons or the Flag buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 
to send you. 4&# After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 
will pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. : 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 107|Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 


What THOUSANDS of Teachers Have Been 
Looking for 


LANGUAGE GAMES 


A Method of Using Play for Establishing Correct 
Habits of Speech, in Primary Grades 


By MYRA KING 
Price, 50 cents 


Miss Myra King’s little book of Language Games seems to me to be an admirable 
means to the end of forming correct habits of speech. The words of a game which 
one has played in his youth are not apt to slip away from him. Just so the habitual 
mistakes are by means of these games repeated and repeated in correct form so 
successfully in the heat and enthusiasm of the game that the correct form will keep 
coming up as long as one lives. I know of no better way to impress these necessary 
lessons than this. E. C. Moore 
Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, Cal. 











It seems to me to fill a long felt want and to be well thought out. 
HARRIET S. HAYWARD 
Supervisor Academic Dept., Hampton Normal Agricultural Inst., Va. 





My testimonial is an order for the books. W. G. WHEELER 
Superintendent of Schools, Everett, Mass. 





Children will enjoy your plays, and by habit learn to speak correctly. 
AcusAH May Harris 
Supervisor Primary Dept. of Training School, Emporia, Kan. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COPIPANY 


228 Wabash Ave. 18E 17th St. 50 Bromfield St. 
Chicago New York Boston 


717 Market St. 16 Trinity Ave. 





San Francisce Atlante 
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(Continued from page 46) 


A big boy c can n read a big book. 





A big girl can read a big book. 





Can you read, ‘little boy? 





Can you read, little girl? 





I can read a big, brown book. 


Ill 


hear has two ears eyes with his her 


I have ears. I have eyes. 





I have two ears. I have two eyes. 


This is my € ear. | This i is my eye. 


I hear with my ears. I see with my eyes. 





My eyes are blue. My eyes are brown. 











Are your eyes blue? Are your eyes brown? 





Have you two eyes? Have you blue eyes? 








Have you two ears? Isee your ears, little boy. 








A girl has two ears. 


A boy has two ears. 


A girl has two eyes. 





A boy has two eyes. 





I see your ears, little girl. 





I see your eyes, little boy. 





I see your eyes, little > girl. 





I see your book, little girl. 





I see your book, little boy. 





I hear you, little girl. 





I hear you, little boy. 


A girl hears with her ears 





A boy hears with hie ears. 
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A girl sees with her eyes. 








A boy sees with his eyes. 





This little girl has blue eyes. : 


This little girl has brown eyes. 





This little boy has blue eyes. 





This little boy has brown eyes. 





A girl hears with two ears. 





A boy hears with two ears. 
A girl sees with two eyes. 


A boy sees with two eyes. 


IV 
dog _ kitty me love talk do _ not 
I have a dog. I have a big dog. 





I have a little dog. I have a brown dog. 


My dog can run. My dog can play. 


My dog h has two eyes. My dog has two ears. 


I have a kitty. I play with my kitty. 





My kitty is little. I have a big kitty. 


I play Iam big. A boy ca can talk. 





A girl can talk. I can talk. 


A dog « cannot talk. A. kitty cannot talk. 





I play my dog c: can talk. I play my kitty can talk. 


My dog loves me. 


‘My kitty loves me. 





I love my little kitty. I play my kitty c can read. 


My kitty cannot read. Read this book, kitty! 











I love my brown dog. 1 play w with my dog. 





My dog cannot read. J play my dog can read. 
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Reading 
Made Easy 


Let the Children Once 
Try Them and You will 
Be Convinced 


Prof. M. V. O’Shea, University of 
Wisconsin, in a recent letter re- 
marks: ‘‘I have carried a _ child 
through the Little Red Hen, and it 
has seemed to me to be based upon 
psychological principles more fully 
than any primerI know. The mate- 
rial is of interest fo the child and the 
verbal forms are introduced in such 
a way as to let the learner become 
familiar with them most effectively.”” 


ACTION 
IMITATION 
AND FUN 
SERIES 


BY MARA L. PRATT-CHADWICK 
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Primers 


I The Little People’s Sound Primer 
Il The Little Red Hen 

Ill The Three Pigs 

IV The Three Bears 


Advanced Primers 
I Three Little Kittens— Chicken 
Little 
II Little Red Riding Hood 
Ill Bow-wow and Mew-mew 


First Readers 
I Puss in Boots—Reynard the Fox 
If Jack the Giant Killer 
IIL Hop o’ My Thumb—Little Tom 
Thumb 
IV Jack and the Beanstalk — Dia- 
monds and Toads 


Fully illustrated Cloth 30 cents each 





Educational Publishing Co. 


Boston 
New York Chicago 
San Francisco 


Atlanta 








GENERAL Topics In GEOGRAPHY. By 
Charles A. McMurry, Ph. D. Chicago: 
A. Flanagan Company. 

Each topic is presented separately in 
pamphlet form in this series and the teacher 
will find many uses for these small books 
where the large atlas would be less valu- 
able. Some of these are suggested in the 
advice to the teachers contained in the 
pamphlets. 


THE HYGIENE OF THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 
By William F. Barry, M. D. New York, 
Boston, Chicago: Silver, Burdett & Com- 
pany. 

This is an enlarged edition of a book with 
which many teachers are already familiar. 
That every teacher should understand 
thoroughly all matters pertaining to school- 
room hygiene goes without saying. As an 
excellent manual on the subject this book is 
to be heartily commended. 


Lairp & LErE’s STANDARD VEst-PocKET 
ENGLISH-ITALIAN ITALIAN-ENGLISH Dic- 
TIONARY. Vest-pocket size. 528 pp. 
Leather, gilt edges, double index, 75 cents. 
Cloth, red edges, double index, 50 cents. 
Chicago: Laird & Lee. 

This is a timely little book, and will be 
found an invaluable help to all who wish 
to learn to speak the Italian language as 
well as to the large and constantly increasing 
Italian population in America in their 
efforts to learn English. The work is care- 
fully compiled, edited and arranged, and 
contains accurate pronunciation tables and 
abridged compendiums of the grammars 
of both languages, thus making it a valuable 
aid to students as well as to the general 


public. The work is most artistically 
bound. 


WILKINSON’s PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. 
By John W. Wilkinson, A. M., Assistant 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Oklahoma; formerly Professor of Agricul- 
ture in Northwestern Normal School, Alva, 
Oklahoma. Cloth, 12mo, 383 pp., with 
illustrations. Price, $1.00. New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book 
Company. 

This book forms a complete and practical 
treatise on Agriculture, Horticulture, For- 
estry, Landscape Gardening, Animal Hus- 
bandry, Stock Feeding, Roads and Road- 
building, and Country Life Conveniences. 
It is suited for the eighth grade of grammar 
schools, or for high or normal schools. The 
subject is presented so that it fits the pupil, 
with a specific definite technical training, 
for the activities of farm life. The order 
of topics is natural and reasonable, and 
considerable historical matter is introduced. 
Each chapter is followed by exercises pro- 
viding laboratory work, questions on the 
text for review, and references to other 
books. This volume is the only one that 
meets the requirements of teachers who de- 
sire something practical on the subject of 
School Agriculture. It is replete with 


handsome illustrations, and is adapted for 
use in any part of the United States. 








Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Acts directly and peculiarly on 
the blood; purifies, enriches and 
revitalizes it, and in this way 
builds up the whole system. 
Take it. Get it today. 

In usual liquid form or chocolated tah- 
lets known as Sarsatabs. 100 Doses §1. 





LADY SEWERS wanted to make up shields at 
home; $10 per 100; can make two an hour; work sent 
epaid to reliable women. Send reply envelope for 
information to Universal Co., Dept. 6, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. ona mailed 


address. 

Entertainment Books and Supplies, Dialogues 
Speakers, Plays, Drills, Marches, Teachers’ Books. 
uestion Books, Dictionaries. Reward, Honor. 
erit, Credit, Drawing, Reading. Number. Motto 
Alphabet, Stencil, Sewing, Busy Work, and Report 
Cards. Blackboard Stencils, Colored Pegs, Sticks. 
Beads. Tablets, Papers, Stars, Raffla, Flags. Peg 
Boards, Blackboards, Crayons, Erasers, Charts. 
Maps, Globes. Pencil Sharpeners, Etc. 
A. J. FOUCH & CO., 





Address, 
WARREN, PA. 








Normal Courses 


Our Home Study Courses for teachers 
prepare for Certificates of every grade. 
Special courses in Pedagegy, Peychelegy, 
Primary ™ and Kindergarten. We aasiet 
in securing positions. Over one hundred 
Home Study Courses under Professors in 
Dr. Campbell Hervard, rown, Cornell and leading 
Principal colleges. seal esisiog free. Write ool 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE Sonoe 
De . 





t. 171, SPRINGFIELD, M 


S PINS 


SCHOOL, SOCIETY OR LODGE , 
style with any three letters or figures 
and one or two colors of enamel, Sterling Silver, 
250 each, $2. 560 a doz. ; Silver Plated, 100 ea., 
$1.00 a doz. Special designs inPins or Badges 
made for any School or Society, at low prices. 
Send design for estimate. Catalogue free, 
Bastian Bros. Co. 887 South Ave. ,Roohester, N.Y. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


AYS Dialogues, R t Drills, Speakers, 

logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, 
Motion Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow 
Plays, Tableaux, Pantomiimes, Special Entertainments for 
all Holida’s, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
Goods, etc. Suitable for all ages and occasions Large 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one 

T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Oept. 67, Chicago 


































HE joy of giving is greater than that of 

almost any other pleasure. Give 

freely and generously of course, but 

always give plenty of DIXON’S 

AMERICAN GRAPHITE PEN- 
CILS. Share your pleasure with the chil 
dren under your charge and that pleasure 
will be more than doubled. 

The public schools of this country are 
using more DIXON’S PENCILS than_ 
ever. The teachers have found that these 
particular pencils which are made for partic- 
ular work, can be depended upon in all the 
possible situations that may arise in the class 
room. We will be glad to give any teacher 
a package of pencils who will mention this 
advertisement. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY. N. J. 


DISCOURAGED WITH HER 
READING CLASSES 


Miss Gertrude Thompson felt that a school 
library would bea valuable aid in mg | 
better results. Send for an interes it 
page illustrated booklet her experience 
and told in her own words, she readily 
secured a library without cost. Address 
Educational Publishing Company, Boston, 
New York, and Chicago, 
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Editor’s Page 
Address Epiror, PRIMARY EDUCATION, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Directing Children 


Many primary teachers find their work needlessly difficult 
because they have not studied the art of giving directions to 
little children. I say art advisedly, for while a siniple 
word of command or direction is usually enough to secure 
the attention of older children and check their activity, it is 
not as a rule adequate with very little children. One reason 
why so many mothers are continually saying, “don’t do this” 
and “don’t do that” with so little effect, is their inability to 
realize the extent to which the child is engrossed ard 
dominated by the motor activity of the moment. He cannot 
turn his attention in an instant from one activity to another, 
as can the adult, unless he has help from without. If a little 
child is playing with a toy and you ask him to stop, he will 
very likely keep on, but if at the same time you substitute 
another toy for the one he is using, his attention will be ar- 
rested, his activity checked, and he will make the readjust- 
ment that you desire. The young teacher is apt to credit 
the child with too great powers of self-control and memory, 
and when her command is received but forgotten the next 
instant, she imagines wilful disobedience, whereas the child’s 
mind was too full of the interest of the moment for her com- 
mand to find permanent lodgment there The primary 
teacher must recognize this fact and supplement her verbal 
suggestions with some other method of arresting attention, 
or see that her commands are expressed powerfully and 
strikingly. Otherwise what is only seeming disobedience in 
the little child will become real disobedience in the older 
boy or girl, and bad habits will be formed that will be very 
difficult to break up. “It is a common thing,” says Dr. 
O’Shea, in his latest book on education, “to see parents in more 
or less verbal contests with their children from the age of three 
forward, simply because during the first three years they did 
not use words sparingly and other forms of expression gener- 
ously in their disciplinary methods. The really successful 
trainer is one who, when the child is in harmony with his 
environment, has a thoroughly good time with him; but who, 
when the latter needs correction, ceases his talk largely, and 
reveals his disapproval through the eye and every part of the 
body. One whose general expressions do not suggest force, 
decision, resolution, moral courage, can hardly discip ine 
children effectively, no matter how good his theories on the sub- 
ject may be.” 





Our Attitude 


Professor John Dewey tells a story that has a sad signifi- 
cance from the child’s point of view. He once went to buy 
some school desks and objected to those offered him as not 
fitted, educationally, artistically, or hygienically to his purpose. 

Finally the dealer remarked, “‘I am afraid we have not 
what you want; you want something at which children may 
work; these are all for listening.” 

Certainly some school-rooms seem to furnish a justification 
of the dealer’s statement. We talk a great deal to-day about 
the social activities of the child, but the school-room attitude 
is still too largely a pouring out on one side and a passive 
receptivity on the other. We have the child for only a few 
hours in the day, we know that in general his school life is 
likely to be all too brief, and we are conscientiously anxious 
to crowd into his head all we possibly can,before we lose 
him altogether. Theoretically we?know that education is 
not something that can be imposed}from without,',but, when 
we enter the school-room, our point of view suffers a subtl 


transformation. ‘There is certainly too little motor activity, 
too little fresh air, and too much artificial brain stimulus for 
growing children in the average school-room, and the larger 
part of our difficulties in discipline spring; from these defects. 
Teachers cannot change, perhaps, the conditions under which 
they must work, but they could greatly ameliorate those con 
ditions for the children if they would experinent a little for 
themselves in these directions. In some ways we are kinder 
to the abnormal children than we are to the average boy and 
girl whom nature has protected by no special weaknesses. 
It is a sad commentary on our method of dealing with 
active children when a primary teacher is at a loss to know 
how she can manage her pupils if she is not allowed to keep 
them in at recess or to detain them after school. Courage and 
originality are needed to deal with these conditions, especially 
when the classes are large and the course of study too crowded, 
but when we have done what we honestly can, we have a 
right to exclaim with Lamartine, ‘‘For Heaven’s sake, let 


19? 


us leave something to Providence! 


A Letter From England 

Perhaps you would be interested to know that I have used 
the series, ‘‘Homes of the World Babies,” published last 
year in PrmmARY EpucaTIoN, as a basis for the geography 
talks which I have with my children seven and eight years old. 

I have not let the children make the pictures, but have 
copied them for illustrations in colored chalk on sheets of 
brown paper about 45 x 30 inches. ‘To preserve the pictures, 
I bought a length of tape such as is used for holding the slats 
of Venetian blinds. This I cut in two and fastened near the 
ends of a new broom stick. The pictures are rolled and slipped 
in after the fashion of a blind slat, only not fastened, and the 
name is written outside each. 

At my suggestion the articles are being tried on a boys’ class 
in the heart of Kent. 

Your paper is of great aise to me and to many infant mis- 
tresses whom I know. 





Another Question 


“T am teaching in a semi-graded school,” writes one of 
the readers of Primary Epucation. “I have the first four 
grades and an enrollment of about forty-five. My pupils are 
very noisy and hard to manage. Talking seems to do no 
good and I feel as if I must resort to the birch-rod. I have 
not succeeded in finding a way to prohibit whispering, though 
I have tried making the pupils lose their recess.”’ 

The writer adds that she would be grateful for the help ot 
some more experienced teacher. Many of you have responded 
generously to questions of this kind, and I am sure that it Is 
a benefit to us all, experienced and inexperienced, to talk 
things over among ourselves in this way. 


Our attention has been called to a slight inaccuracy of 
statement on page 447 of the November issue. When the 
writer there speaks of pennies she of course means cents and 
not the coins which in some countries, are technically known 
as pennies. The head appearing on them is not, strictly 


speaking, an ‘Indian head.’”’ In reality it is a model of the 
artist’s daughter, wearing an Indian headdress. 
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NOTES 
USEFUL CRAMMING 

Cramming in the sense of loading the 
ind with a mass of words which have no 
ar and definite ideas to correspond with 
m is silly “nt cramming in the sense of 
istering a sersx.. ~ “nderstood facts which 
examiner may require is a sensible pre- 
ition. — From the London Teacher 





INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION’ IN 
MAINE 

The date for the hearing of the Com- 

ission on Industrial Education, to be held 

Portland, Me., has been decided, Janu- 

- 27. This commission was appointed 
1y State Superintendent of Schools Payson 
Smith. Mr. Smith was appointed by the 
sovernor to investigate the question of in- 
lustrial education in Maine, and the Legis- 
lature made an appropriation to defray the 


Hygienic Importance of 
Dustless Conditions in School Buildings 


The problem of preserving hygienic conditions in school buildings is 
one that deserves the serious attention of those responsible for the health 
of pupils under their care. Ample ventilation and scrupulous cleanliness 
are vital, but, unless the floors receive proper attention and treatment, 
the dust that accumulates will be a constant menace, for dust is recog- 
nized as the greatest carrier and distributer of disease germs known. 
A simple yet effective treatment of floors is found in 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


—a preperation that accomplishes its purpose by catching and holding all dust particles, 
and killing the millions of disease bacilli coming in contact with it. Three or four treat- 
ments a year are all that are necessary. Standard Floor Dressing preserves the floors 
makes the wood last longer and reduces the labor and cost of caretaking. Sold in barrels 
half barrels, and one and five gallon cans. = 


A Trial Free of Ail Cost 
We will gladly prove the efficiency of Standard Floor Dressing as a 
dust preventive, by treating floor of one room or corridor in 
‘<. school or public building AT OUR OWN EXPENSE, 
© localities far removed from our agencies, we will 
send free sample with full directions for applying. 
Write for testimonials, reports and beak 
* Dust and its Dangers.” 
Not intented for household use. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(mCORPORATED) 


expenses of such an investigation. In ac- 

dance with these facts, Mr. Smith 
deemed it advisable to have as co-workers 
a coterie of men who were interested in the 
subject and who possessed information 
necessary to a thorough investigation of 
the question. The members of this com- 
mission are President George E. Fellows of 
the University of Maine, President W. E. 
Sargent of Hebron Academy, Principal 
Francis R. North of the Portland High 
School, C. S. Stetson, head of the State 
Grange, and E. M. Blanding of Bangor. 
Superintendent Smith is chairman of the 
commission and Miss Eva L. Shorey of 
Bridgeton is secretary. 


DO YOU HAVE TO TEACH DRAWING? 


IF SO, PREPARE YOURSELF BY STUDYING THE AUGS- Book IT presents a regular course in Free Hand Drawing, 
BURG DRAWING MANUALS —THE MOST SIMPLE YET laying a broad foundation in graphic representation, which 


enables the pupil to follow afterwards any special branch of 


COMPREHENSIVE METHOD IN PRINT. drawing. 


AUGSBURG DRAWING is contained in three books—Book I, _, BOOK TI contains short yet complete courses in brush 
ra : pase ; drawing, water color work, pen drawing, chalk modeling, draw- 
Book II, and Book III, containing over 2000 drawings, illus-_ . lle : 
: — or ing the human head and figure, designing and mechanical 
trating every phase of the work. drawing : 

















Book I is a Teacher’s Hand Book, showing simple and “The Augsburg Manuals are helpful to every teacher, 
effective methods of teaching drawing in the first, second, and _ trained or untrained in the work.” 


third grades. — Prin, State Normal School, St. Cloud, Minn. 


50,000 TEACHERS 
Use the Augsburg 
Drawing Manuals. 


E. S. SMITH 
228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago: 


Enclosed find $2.25, for which send me a set of THE 
AUGSBURG DRAWING MANUALS, and please téll me how 
I can fit myself to teach drawing in the grades. 

If I am not satisfied with the plan and books, I am to 


have the $2.25 refunded, provided I return the books within 
ten days. 


THREE OF THEM 
cover all Grades. 


$2.25 for the Set, nisin 
Prepaid. State........ 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


Illustrated Song 
The Eskimo 
Mary A. STILLMAN 
(Words adapted from Babyland) 


First Child (carries picture of Eskimo hut and sings) 
This is the hut of the Eskimo, 
’Tis built of blocks of ice and snow; 
Or rocks and stones 
Or walrus bones; 
The Eskimo, the Eskimo! 


Second Child (with picture of seal sings) 
This is the food of the Eskimo, 
The Eskimo, the Eskimo; 
A broth of eels 
Or fat of seals, 
The Eskimo, the Eskimo! 


Third Child (with picture of dogteam, sings) 
This is the sledge of the Eskimo, 
Tis drawn by dogs, and fast they go! 
*Neath wintry skies 
Like steam he flies! 
The Eskimo, the Eskimo! 


The three children join in the fourth verse 
This is the life of the Eskimo, 
The Eskimo, the Eskimo, 

Amid the cold, 

So gay and bold, 

The Eskimo, the Eskimo! 


The Eskimo 


> 
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The Clock’s Holiday 


L. ROUNTREE SMITH 
(Book rights reserved) 


January Igto 


Minutes in Concert 
We are the minutes, we'll take a peep 
At the school-room clock, Why — 
He is fast asleep! 


(All the minutes whisper.) 


First 
What are the minutes whispering about? 
’Tis something pleasant without any doubt. 
Second 
I saw a little bird on the wing, 
In the happy days of spring. 
Third 
I saw the stars in the bright blue sky, 
Twinkle and twinkle as I passed by. 
Fourth 
I saw the white daisies one by one 
Nodding their heads when the day was done. 
Fifth 
I saw the sun rise in the sky 
Up, far over the tree-tops high. 
Sixth 
I saw a nest with room for two, 
And in the nest were wee eggs blue! 
Seventh 





I saw the dew on the fresh, green grass, 
And butterflies gay were flitting past. 


Eighth | 
I saw a rosebud open wide, 
A lazy bee was caught inside. 


Ninth 
I saw the willows bending low, 
Beside the stream where the children row. 


Tenth 
O, little minutes, what did you hear? 
When you danced down from the skies so clear? 


Eleventh 


I heard the song of the Whip-poor-Will, 
Where the daisies nod upon the hill. 


Twelfth 
I heard the chime where the lily-bells ring, 
Fragrant and sweet, to greet the spring. 


Thirteenth 
I heard the song of the little breeze, 





(The boys who ‘represent clocks, carry large . clock-faces 
made of pasteboard; they hold them so as to cover their faces. 
The girls, who represent Minutes wear light, fluffy dresses 
and wings.) 


As it whispered throughout the leafy trees. 


Fourteenth 
The gayest song that I ever heard 


Was th ing bird. 
First Clock as the song of the merry mocking bir 


I am only a school-room clock, tick, tock, Fifteenth 
Only a school-room clock! , 

I often sigh, as the hours go by, 

Tick, tock, tick, tock, tick, tock. 

I’d like to have a holiday, All 

And listen to what the minutes say, 

I’m a very tired old school-room clock, 

Tick, tock, tick, tock, tick, tock. 


I heard a lullaby, low and sweet, 
A mother was rocking her baby to sleep. 


If you could catch each shining minute, 
How much good you could do in it, 
We’ve had a pleasant holiday, 

. We spread our wings and fly away. 
(Clock sits down, and nods head, as though asleep, enter (Exit Minues.) 
minutes) 


(Continued on page 54) 
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RiGHT METHODS W 


But Wrong Methods Will Defeat Any Ambition 


To meet a growing demand for methods of teaching, we are offering the BOOKS of our 
Methods Courses— Primary Methods and Intermediate and Grammar Methods — without . 
correspondence instruction. If you are ambitious to achieve the highest success as a teacher, be sure that to-day’s 
lessons will thoroughly prepare your pupils for those which follow. You can be certain of this result and at 
the same time make your task easier by having your methods all worked out in advance with 

ILLUSTRATIVE LESSONS, DEVICES AND PLANS 
such as are given in our special texts, written by experts in their line. The good physician keeps in- 
formed on the latest methods of treating his patients. Your pupils are your patients, and should 
have the benefit of the latest developments in the science of teaching. In the methods developed in 


this set of books we give definite help in teaching every class in your school, at a price easily within 
your reach. 


Ww 
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These volumes are NOT plan books; they are complete texts aggregating over 1500 
pages of methods of teaching, written and reviewed by foremost educators. You may know very 
well the subject matter of what you teach; our texts will tell you how lo teach it. 

Educators of national prominence assisted in perfecting these courses of study, as follows: Emelia M. 
Goldsworthy, Director of Art, Western State Normal, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Edward F. Worst, Director of 
Graphic Arts, Chicago Normal; Mary Reid Pierce, Department of Music, American Book Company; 
\lfred Bayliss, Principal State Normal, Macomb, IIl., Frederick E. Bolton, Ph.D.; Professor of Education, 
State University of lowa; P. P. Claxton, M.A., Litt.D., Professor of Education, University of Tennessee; 
John H. Glotfelter, Vice-President and Director in Training, State Normal, Emporia, Kansas; P. W. 
Horn, A.M., Superintendent, Houston, Texas; S. C. Schmucker, A.M., Ph.D., Department of Biological 
sciences, West Chester (Pa.) State Normal; W. A. Shoemaker, Pd.B., President State Normal, St. Cloud, 
Minn.; Hon. U. J. Hoffman, Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction for Illinois. 
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Write at once for particulars regarding this unusual offer, that you may begin to do effective work early in the year, before any 
critical mistakes are made. 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, 378-384 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


NOTES 
—Georgia has schools for her mountain COM PLETE CATALOG 


boys, and there are some co-educational 
institutions in the mountain region of the 
State. Now there is to be established within 
the grounds of the Georgia Baptist Assembly 
at Blue Ridge, in Fannin County, a school 
exclusively for mountain girls. Edward G. : : 
Willingham of Atlanta started the school Our new Catalog of Classic pictures and 
fund, contributing $1000, and he has <also sculpture is one of the most extensive issued of 
given several acses of land. a similar nature. It illustrates several hundred 
classic pictures and a fine line of sculpture, in- 
cluding statues, busts, reliefs, medallions, pottery 
- — a W ry argh said,/{ and other art goods, for school and home decoration. 
‘To teach a chi to read, and not t 1: . . 
SS ae eer ea This catalog will be sent to any address, express prepaid, 
teach it what to read is to put a dangerous 7 3 hich - “i led 1¢ 
weapon into its hands.” Boys and girls upon receipt of 50 cents, whic amount Wul be deducted trom 
are very keen to learn about what is going first order for goods amounting to 95.00 or more. 
on in the great world about them, but cer- In addition to the catalog we will enclose our list of noted 
tainly the daily newspaper, filled as it is{] artists of the world, arranged in alphabetical order, with their 
with matter unfit for even an adult to read, ar orks 
1 ; principal works. 
should never be placed in their hands. Wicees: Maile a" h li} rome 
Our Times is a fine little paper made These books are invaluable to the teacher or library as an 
specially for teachers and pupils; it tells art reference. 
every week the story of the world’s doings 


and gives a large variety of interesting and}}_ Large Pictures and Statues for Corridors and Assembly Halls, 


instructive general matter besides. Teach- 














MAKING SCHOOL WORK COUNT DonATELLO Boy 





ers everywhere are urged to get their boys our Specialty 
and girls interested in the realities of See = —— onsen 
life by having them read this splendid Address 


current-events journal; start them right 
and they will go right; show them that NATIONAL ART SUPPLY COMPANY 
there are plenty of clean, wholesome and . 

uplifting things in the world to occupy 228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, lil. 
their minds, and don’t let them develop a 
taste jor the morbid and degrading. Our 
Times will bring new light and cheer into 
your school work and make that work 














“WE HAVE HAD OUR LIBRARY 


‘count j he aking 7 . 

nt al ng Se ae ae for nearly four months, and it reaches the children in their daily home-life, a true example 
Send only 75 cents for ro copies 5 weeks; of which I will relate,” says Miss Gertrude Thompson in telling her experience in securing 

idiiy xt eee snails oun a a free school library. Send for this interesting little J6 page illustrated booklet telling how 

on trial. At least drop a postal onl te one of the volumes of her school library reached into the hearts of one poor family. The 


ane sample copies. Address Our Times, booklet is sent free. Address Educational Publishing Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
Vashington, D. C. 
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(Continued from page 52) 
(Enter Eight Boys with clock faces.) 


First Clock 

Any clock can sing “‘tick, tock, 
Tick, tock,” the long hours through, 

But every day and every night, 
I sing ‘‘cuckoo, cuckoo,” 

Any clock can sing, “tick, tock,” 
And strike the hours too, 

But I have a bird to sing, 

‘“*Cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo.” 


Second 
Every little boy and girl, 
Should tell the time of day, 
If you cannot see my face, 
Listen, while I say, 
‘Cuckoo — Cuckoo —”’ 
That means that it is two, 
Every day and every night, 
I sing “‘Cuckoo, cuckoo.” 


Third 
When I have to go to bed, 
I do not mind the dark, 
If I am not much afraid, 
I hear a sweet voice, hark! 
Singing out ‘‘Cuckoo, cuckoo,” 
I am tired and sleepy too, 
Waiting in the dark for you, 
Cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo.” 


Fourth 

Who’s afraid to go to bed? 
Who’s afraid? I say. 

Pull the covers o’er your head, 
Wishing it was day! 

\7ho’s afraid of thunder storms? 
Neither I nor you. 

Said the clock upon the wall, 

““Cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo.” 


Fifth 
“Tick, tock,” said the clock, 
“Will you tell me pray, 
“Tick, tock, little boy, 
What’s the time of day?” 
I would hang my head in shame, 
If that were all I knew, 
Said the clock upon the wall, 
‘““Cuckoo — cuckoo, cuckoo.” 


Sixth 
When I go to the garden swing, 
The baby wants to go, 
I take her gently in my arms 
And rock her to and fro, 
The old clock says, ‘‘ Cuckoo, cuckoo, 
‘““There’s always room for two, 
Don’t be selfish in your play, 
“Cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo.” 


Seventh 

I know a very little boy, 
With eyes so bright and blue, 

He hates to wash his face and hands, 
I wonder if it’s you? 

Cuckoo — cuckoo — cuckoo, 
I fear that it is true; 

He hates to wash his face and hands, 
Cuckoo — cuckoo — cuckoo. 


icighth 
If I were a cuckoo clock, 
Hanging on the wall, 
I could tell the time of day, 
And softly I would call, 
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Cuckoo — cuckoo — cuckoo, 
There is no work to do; 

Boys and girls were made for play, 
Cuckoo — cuckoo — cuckoo. 

All 

Cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo, 
’Tis a pleasant thing to do, 

Just to hang upon the wall, 
And sing, “Cuckoo, cuckoo.” 

(Exit clocks.) 
(The first clock wakes up as whole school sing) 

Tick, tock, says the clock, 
Standing by my bed, 

Tick, tock, tick, tock, 
Wake up sleepy-head. 


Clock Song 
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Tick-tock says theclock, Stand-ing by my _ bed; 
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Tick - tock, tick - tock, Wake up, sleep - 





head! 





Pieces to Speak 


ELEANOR CAMERON 


Jack Frost 


He brings the ice and drifts of snow, 

He makes the howling north winds blow; 
He nips the plants as on he goes, 

And tweaks our fingers and our toes. 

He slyly paints each window glass, 
Knocks down the nuts and chills the grass 
He’s full of mischief to the brim, 

Yet no one ever catches him. 


Frost Flowers 


I know of some beautiful flowers, 

With leaves that are dazzling and white, 
They grew in the dark midnight hours, 

Jack Frost brought them here in the night. 


The Snow Blanket 


Beautiful, feathery flakes of snow, 
Over the woodland and field, they go, 
Making a blanket so warm and deep 
Over the flowers that lie asleep. 


January 


Little January’s here! 
He has come again, 

To bring another long new year; 
Hurrah for 1910. 


Icicles 
Haaging in the winter sun, 
Long and slender, every one; 
Tipped with jewels, flashing bright 
With a rainbow’s pretty light. 


The North Wind 


He drives the clouds across the sky, 
And piles the snowdrifts deep and high; 
He creaks the branches all day long 
And sings a merry wintry song. 
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BOOKS FOR 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS AND EXERCISES FOR JANUARY 
By Atice E. 
each, 20 cents. 


A March of the 
(Grade Primary), 
ment. (Grade 


ALLEN. 
Price, By mail, postpaid, the 7 for $1.25. 


Months, a New Year Entertainment. 
Memories, a New Year Entertain- 
— Intermediate.) 


PLAYS AND EXERCISES FOR FEBRUARY 


Little Women of the Revolution. (Grade — Stemi a 


Thirteen Little Colonies. Exercise for Little Girls, in- 
troducing a simple drill. (Grade — Primary. Number 
of Children — thirteen.) Uncle Sam’s Reunion, a Little 


Drama for Little Folks, etc. 


SCHOOL MELODIES FOR EVERY MONTH 
IN THE YEAR 


Price, 15 cents 


STORY OF THE 
AMERICAN FLAG 


By SAMUEL FALLows. 
Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

Just the book you need to teach 
Patriotism. Use it for Special 


Days — Washington’s Birthday, 





etc. 


LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY — EXERCISES 
FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM 


Price, 25 cents. By mail, 30 cents. 
A collection of Concert Exercises, Recitations, Songs, 
etc., appropriate to Lincoln’s Birthday, and suitable for 
use in both Primary and Grammar Schools. The fol- 


lowing make up the Contents: 
Lincoln’s Birthday, by Ella M. Powers; Suggestive 
Material for a Lincoln’s Birthday Program, by A. Doug- 


lass; A Lincoln Exercise, by Alice E. Allen; Lincoln’s 
Birthday, by Alice E. Allen; A Lincoln Exercise, consist- 
ing of Recitations, Songs, and Tableaus; For Lincoln’s 


Birthday, by Inez N. McFee; 


irth Abraham Lincoln, by M. 
Lizzie Stanley; An 


Afternoon with Lincoln; A Lin- 
coln Exercise, by Antoinette L. Canfield; Our Colors, 
1 Patriotic Exercise, by Alice E. Allen; Our Flag. a 
Song for Lincoln’s Birthday, by Alice E. Ellen; Lin- 


coln’s Story, by Susie L. Fitz; A Lincoln Drill, by Susie 
L. Fitz. 


ARBOR DAY EXERCISES 


Price, 25 cents. 


Selected exercises containing poems, songs, and quota 
tions on trees and flowers, together with an historical dia- 
logue relating to three famous trees. The material may 
be adapted to boys and grls in all grades. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY EXERCISES 


Price, 15 cents. 


Containing several very popular school-room exercises. 
PLAYS, SONGS, AND RECITATIONS FOR 

WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 
By E. 


Price, 


Norris. 
20 cents. 


Flag Day, February 22: Commemorating the birth- 
lays of Lincoln and Washington, Quotations, Our F lag, 
\braham Lincoln, Washington, Our Nation’s Debt. 
Our Starry Banner, Like George Washington, Washing- 
toa, Our Nation’s Colors, The Banner Betsey Made, The 
St ee om Stripes, Visions of Lincoln, The Red, White, 
nd Blue 

Exercise My Country’s Flag. Procession 
ites. The Color Bearer. A Patriotic School. 
estions for Washington’s Birthday. 


RECREATIONS IN HISTORY AND 
GEOGRAPHY 


of the 
Sug- 


Se 


Price, by mail, 30 cents. 
.B _Dawsey Cope Murpuy, Ph.D. (Author of 
I lights on American History” and “ Turning Points 
in leaching.’’) 


lo the thousands of teachers who must have the es- 
sential facts of history at hand this book is conmmended. 
In the hands of students, it is a volume full of methods 
tor gathering facts easily and hastily. A copy of the 
book should be found on every teacher’s desk and in 
every library. 


Educational Publishing Company 
5° Bromfield Street, Boston 
Nev’ York Chicago 





NOTES 


SCHOOLS FOR CLUB HOUSES 


Eventually every school building in 
Pittsburg will be nightly converted into 


a ward clubhouse. These places of learn- 
ing will be made the social centres of the 
district. Entertainment during the long 
winter evenings is to be afforded to the 
young and to the old. The Playground As- 
sociation of Pittsburg is the promoter of the 
scheme. 

Every week night the building will be 
thrown open to the people of the school 
district. There they can go to enjoy the 
privileges of the reading room and library, 
form debating clubs and cooking clubs 
or listen to lectures on popular subjects. 

It is proposed to have the school opened 
for women and girls over fourteen years 
two nights a week, and for men and boys 
over fourteen years, three nights a week. 
On the sixth night there will be a lecture 
provided by the playgrounds association 
on a subject of general interest to the 
people of the city. 

— Pittsburg-Gazette Times 


SCHOOL INSPECTION IN GERMANY 


In these days of country-wide discussion 
about the medical inspection of schools, the 
statement of Consul George Nicholas Ifft, 
of Nuremberg, published in public health 
reports, is timely. Nuremberg, with a 
population of 320,000, has about 42,000 
children under supervision. The physi- 
cians number fifteen with an average 
salary of $190 per year, the entire cost of 
the whole inspection being about $28,500. 
The duties are to make three individual 
examinations of the pupils a year, the first, 
at the opening of the school, being to de- 
termine that the child is physically fit to go 
to school. The second examination is 
physical, the parents being invited to be 
present, and the third examination has 
especial reference to eyes and ears. Be- 
sides this the school physician must make 
three stated inspections of the school build- 
ings and investigate all matters of heating, 
lighting and ventilation, cleanliness, seat- 
ing arrangements and gymnasiums, baths, 
and toilets. Then again the physician is 
to examine suspected contagious disease 
in the children and certify their return 
to school. Besides these duties the medical 
inspector of schools may be directed to 
outline courses of hygienic study or gym- 
nastic exercises. There seems to be as 
much diversity in plan in Germany as in 
this country. In most of the Prussian 
cities the physician does the school work 
in addition to his regular practice, and in 
Dortmund, only, is there a chief 
physician who devotes his whole time to 
school work. In some others of the Ger- 
man cities there are no regularly designated 
school physicians, but they are employed 
from time to time when needed. In Ber- 
lin, with forty-four physicians, each one has 
about 5150 pupils; in Hanover and Char- 
lottenberg about 1400, and in Rixdorf, the 
one physician has 23,000 scholars. There 
is just as great variation in the compensa- 
tion, the salaries ranging from $500 to 
2250 per year.— Boston Transcript 
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hp 


Quickly Cured at 


Home 


INSTANT RELIEF, PERMANENT CURE — 


TRIAL PACKAGE MAILED FREE TO 
ALL IN PLAIN WRAPPER 
Piles is a fearful disease, but easy to 


cure, if you go at it right. 

An operation with the knife is dangerous, 
cruel, humiliating and unnecessary. 

There is just one other sure way to be 
cured — painless, safe and in the privacy of 
your own home — it is Pyramid Pile Cure. 


We mail a trial package free to all who 
write. 
It will give you instant relief, show 


you the harmless, painless nature of this 
great remedy and start you well on the 
way toward a perfect cure. 

Then you can get a full-sized box from 
any druggist for 50 cents, 
box cures. 


and often one 


Insist on having what you call for. 

If the druggist tries to sell you something 
just as good, it is because he makes more 
money on the substitute. 

The cure 
rapidly until it is complete and permanent. 

You can go right ahead with your work 
and be easy and comfortable all the time. 

It is well worth trying. 

Just send your name and address to 
Pyramid Drug Company, 92 Pyramid Build- 
ing, Marshall, Michigan, and receive free 
by return mail the trial package in a plain 
wrapper. 


begins at once and continues 


Thousands have been cured in this 
easy, painless and inexpensive way, in the 
privacy of the home. 

No knife and its torture 

No doctor and his bills. 

All druggists, 50 cents. Write to-day 


for a free package. 








Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor 
ne!l and leading colleges. | 

Academic and Preparatory, Agricultural, Com- | 
mercial, Nermal and Civil Service Departments. | 

Preparation for College, Teachers’ | 





Prof. Genung ~~, Civil Service eed ne 
English ‘50 page catalog free. Write t 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 











Dept. 183, SPRINGFIELD, MASS 











Miniature Pictures 
For Compositions and Other School Work 


1 Washington’s Home, Mt. Vernon 

2 Lincoln’s Birthplace, Log Cabin 

3 Longfellow’s Home, Cambridge 

4 Hawthorne House, Salem. 

5 Alcott House, Concord. . 
6 Irving’s Home, Sunnyside 

7 House of Seven Gables 

8 Lowell’s Home, Cambridge 


9 Whittier’s Birthplace, Haverhill 
10 Holmes’ Birthplace, Ca 
Scott’s Home, Abbotsford. 

12 Shakespeare’s Home, Stratford 


mbridge 


Portraits 
1 Washington g Columbus 
2 Lincoln to John Hancock 
3 Emerson 1r J. Quincy Adams 
4 Thoreau 12 Jefferson 
5 Whittier 13. Franklin 
6 Lowell 14 Holmes 
7 Longfellow 15 Scott 
8 Grant 
Two dozen of one kind in a age 
Price, 10 cents per od 2 a 





5, 54 Clayton Street, Boston, Mass. 
228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIL 
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A Bad Breath Boon 


ler Cheeks 
Bloom, 

Her Lips Red as Cherries Thrice Over: 

ler Teeth Like the Pearl; 

‘er Hair Tangled Curl; 

Her Breath Like Sweet Blowing Clover. 


were Aglow Like Roses in 


But STUART’S 
LOZENGES ARE prose 
They are practical and for every- 
y use and they will make any one’s breath 
st as sweet and wholesome as the Girl’s 
eath in the song. 


So much for poetry. 
HARCOAL 


well. 


\nd what is nicer than a sweet, clean 
ath and what more offensive than a 
ud, foul one? Every one tries to get rid 
if it themselves and tolerate it in their 
riends, but — it is awfully trying and puts 
iriendship and sentiment to a severe test. 


\ bad breath is a sort of unspoken 
imputation on cleanliness; you can’t get 
away from it and can’t explain. You can 
take foolish little remedies to disguise it for 
an hour or so; but this is suggestive; your 
breath is unnatural and your friends wonder 
why. 

Bad breath comes once in a while from 
decryed teeth, but there is a quick and 
effectual remedy for this—the dentist. 
It comes as a rule gg times out of 100 from 
a bad stomach. 
gestion 


Foods gone wrong; di- 
impaired; assimilation imperfect; 
nutrition misdirected and a consequent mis- 
understanding all around. 

And meanwhile a bad condition of 
things is inaugurated. There is flatu- 
lence, sour stomach, and with these two 
past masters of evil Pandora’s box is 
opened and a tribe of troubles let loose, any 
one of which might appal. 

With all manner of chemical changes 
talking place in the stomach by fermenta- 
tion — which should not — is it any wonder 
that some startling and disagreeable results 
are evolved? Bad Breath is conspicuous 
among them, because always in evidence. 
No use to doctor this or disguise it. 
innocent sufferer. 

GO STRAIGHT TO THE CAUSE — 
The STOMACH. Put that in order and 
the Breath will take care of itself. Charcoal 
has been a remedy for disordered stomachs 
It is one “ that is al- 
“old as the hills.”’ 


It is an 


for centuries. 
Most as 


” 
cure 


Summing up, charcoal in its pulver- 
ied state is a stomach tonic and absorbent. 
Stuart’s Lozenges supply a want; a remedy 
that is simple, handy and efficient. They 
embody a plain, practical proposition. 

Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges are for 
sale everywhere, 25 cents a box, guaranteed 
to contain nothing but young willow wood 
charcoal and pure honey; sample sent free 
upon request. Address F. A. Stuart Co., 
200 Stuart Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 


en 


MISS FITZGERALD’S 
FIFTH CONDUCTED TOUR 


66 DAYS - = $410 


, The Passion Play — Coaching in Dolomites and in 
reland. 
tri aT England, France, Belgium, Germany, Aus- 
_ Jyrol, Italy, Switzerland, Ireland. 
-Stimates 01 portions of tour. 


224 NO. HAMLIN AVENUE, CHICAGO 








HEALTH AND EDUCATION 


The results oi the investigation which the 
Russell Sage Foundation has been con- 
ducting in the schools of New York city 
were made public at last month’s meeting 
of the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction 
in Providence. The speaker was Leonard 
P. Ayres of Newton Highlands, now in the 
employ of the Foundation. Mr. 
Ayres has been conducting the Sage edu- 
cational investigations. His theme was 
“The Relation of Physical Defects to School 
Progress,” and his findings were based on 
the study which he has recently completed 
of the school histories of some forty thou- 
sand children in the schools of New York 
city. He said, in part: 

One of the principal causes of backward- 
ness among school children is irregular at- 
tendance. The child who is absent from 
school cannot be promoted. One of the 
principal causes of absence is illness. Our 
recent studies of the school histories of all 
of the children who graduated from the 
New York schools last June show that three 
diseases have been responsible for more 
than half of all the extended 
These three diseases are measles, scarlet 
fever and diphtheria. Boys are absent from 
school on account of illness less frequently 
than girls, and their absences are of shorter 
duration. 


Sage 


absences. 


In this same investigation a study was 
made of the frequency of the different ill- 
nesses among dull, normal and bright chil- 
dren. This disclosed the very interesting 
fact that while most afflict the 
three classes equally there is one exception, 
namely, accidents. Most of the recorded 
accidents overtook the dull children. Bright 
children have few accidents. 

In New York city the school childrn are 
given physical examinations by the school 
doctors. The study of the results of these 
examinations show that children with even 
slight physical defects make slower progress 
through the grades than do those without 
defects. 

If we assume that a child without defects 
will complete the eight grades of the ele- 
mentary school in eight years, the records 
show that the average child with seriously 
decayed teeth will require eight and a half 
years. If children in Rhode Island are 
like their companions in Massachusetts 
and New York, about sixty per cent of them 
have seriously decayed teeth. 

Using the same basis of eight grades in 
eight years for the normal child, we find 
that the one with defective breathing will 
require 8.6 years to graduate. About one 
school child in seven has defective breathing. 

The boy or girl suffering from enlarged 
tonsils will require 8.7 years to do the same 
work. About one-fourth of the school chil- 
dren have enlarged tonsils. 

The handicaps imposed by adenoid 
growths in the nose and by enlarged glands 
are still more serious. The child with ade- 
noids spends 9.1 years in the eight grades 
and the one with enlarged glands 9.2 years. 
About one child in eight has adenoids and 
nearly one-half of the pupils suffer from 
enlarged glands. 

In general the handicap imposed by such 
physical defects as the school doctors dis- 
cover amounts to about g per cent. 


illnesses 





LANGUAGE 
HELPS 


ALPHABET CARDS 


Price, 15 cent 





Put up in envelope 
each about }” square 
on heavy cardboard 


containing sufficient for 25¢ 


printed on both sides 


issorted color 


CAT 


PRIMARY LANGUAGE CARDS 


words 
500 letter 














Price 5 cents. 

Sixty unique cards with index, prepared by one of 
Joston’s most successful teacher Useful for Spelling, 
Punctuation, and Language Work In neat box. 

Sample Card ( Reduced Size) 
to—t-o—two 
I was late for the car, so I 

walked. 

I think it was — far —— 
walk. 

Those children are ——— 
small be out alone. 

I went ——that store, ——. 

It is rain y—— vo out —— 
play. 

You paid —— much for your 
book. 


Will you give me — cents for 
a stamp? 

Yes, and buy ——stamps for 
me, 





LANGUAGE GAMES 
Price, so cents. 
\ Method of Using Play for Establishing Correct 
Habits of Speech, in Primary Grades. 
By Myra KInc 


Miss Myra King’s little book of Language Games 
seems to me to be an admirable means to the end of form- 
ing correct habits of speech. The words of a game which 
one has played repeatedly in his youth are not apt to slip 
away from him. Just so the habitual mistakes are by 
means of these games repeated and repeated in correct 
form so successfully in the heat and enthusiasm of the 
game that the correct form will keep coming up as long 
as one lives. I know of no better way to impress these 
necessary lessons than this. 

s. C. Moore, 
i Schools, Los 


BLACKBOARD READING 


By Mavp Moore, Primary Supervisor of 
Schools, Canton, Ohio 


Superintendent « ingeles, Cel. 


Cloth. 


It will be of invaluable aid to experienced and inex- 
perienced First Grade Teachers, alike The experienced 
will appreciate fully its worth and the inexperienced will 
hail it with delight. 

There are no more trying days 
than those of the first weeks, when forty or fifty medium 
ind bright minds—as yet unaccustomed to formal 
learning of any kind ire having opened up to them a 
new life. 

I'he experienced and conscientious teacher is fearful 
lest she may not proceed in just the right way; the in 
experienced teacher is at an utter loss to ‘know what or 
how to do. No one question has been asked oftener by 
teachers than: 


Price, 50 cents. 


160 pp. 


for a First Grade teacher 


“How po you TEACH BEGINNERS TO Reap? 

This book deals definitely and explicitly with 
work, giving the sentences to be used, and exact 
as to how to proceed with each lesson. 

After reading directions and sentences not the slightest 
doubt as to what and how to do, remains in the mind of 
either experienced or inexperienced teacehrs 

It is full of action and conversation work, which the 
children heartily enjov and which promotes spontaneity 
ind relieves of self-consciousness 


just this 
directions 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
New York Chicago 
San Francisco 


Boston 
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Drawing and Reading Busy-Work 


Lear’s Nonsense Alphabet 














X was King Xerxes, 
Who, more than all Turks, is 
Renowned for his fashion 
Of fury and passion. 
X 
Angry old Xerxes! 


Y y 


Wy 
SY 
NX Wye 
Sw, 
Wow 
(A 
WISN MY Ly 


.Ve 


YW 
Y was a yew, 
Which flourished and grew 


By a quiet abode 
Near the side of a road. 


y 
Dark little yew! 








A ff 








lh 





Zi was some Zine, 
So shiny and bright, 
Which caused you to wink 
In the sun’s merry light. 
) 
Beautiful zinc! 


Who Stole the Bird’s Nest 


“To-whit! To-whit! To-whee! 
Will you listen to me? 
Who stole four eggs I laid, 


And the nice nest I made?” 


January 1010 
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A GOOD 


At the Opening of School 


START 1910 


Will Make the Future Journey Easy 


No trouble will be found in interesting children if you select the right 
assistants. Small booklets have a peculiar charm for Little People. They 
seem to appeal to the child mind as no large book ever can. 


Try these Favorite 


Children’s Classics ONCE, and you will never 


afterwards be without a supply. 


First Grade 
No. 2, AEsop’s FABLEs. 

Adapted for primary grades. Largetype. Fox and 
the Lion, Fox and the Grapes, The Cock-a-Doodle and 
the Piece of Gold, the Wolf and the Goat, The Lazy 
Grasshopper, The Wolf and the Crane, The Kid and the 
Wolf, The Fox and the Crow, The Stag at the Lake. 
No. 3. Atsop’s FABLES. 

Same as above. The Hawk and the Nightingale, 
The Snake’s Eggs, ‘The Fox and the Crab, The Ant and 
the Dove. The Dog and the Shadow, The Cat and the 
Birds, The Fox and the Well, The Fox and the Stork. 
No. 73. Bubs, STEMS AND Roots. 

A little Nature Reader about the various kinds of 
buds. Illustrated, 

No. 74. WHAT ANNIE SAW. 

Nature Stories, telling of a Snail, Blackbird, Beetle, 
a Kitty, Mrs. Mouse, Rabbits, and other familiar animals. 
No. 77. FLOWER FRIENDs. I. 

Another delightful Nature Reader, telling about the 
early spring flowers, in simple language. 


Second Grade 


No. 7. LitrLeE Rep Ripinc Hoop. 

The story of Little Red Riding Hood told in simple 
form. Illustrated, large type. 

No, 8. JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 

Always interesting to children, told in simple form. 
No. 75. Roots AND STEMS. 

Nature Stories for second grade. Large, clear type. 
Illustrated. 

No. 76. Birb FRIENDS. 

Stories about the Woodpecker, Flicker, Purple 
Finch, The Cuckoo, Red-eyed Vireo, Black and Yellow 
Warbler, The Bank Swallow. Full-page illustrations, 
No. 87. LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME, 

Being the story of the Sleeping Beauty, English 
version, and the story of Siegfried and Brunhilde, Ger- 
man version. 

No. 185, ROBINSON CRUSOE, Part I. 

In simple form for second grade children. The 
story is complete in four numbers. Fully illustrated. 
No. 186. RoBINsON Crusok, Part II. 

No. 187. RoBinsON CrusoE, Part III. 
No. 188. RoBINSON CRUSOE. Part IV. 


No, 189. CHILDREN OF History. I. 

The Story of the Life of Washington, Franklin, Ful- 
ton,S F. B. Morse, Eli Whitney, Edison, told in simple 
language. Large, clear type. 

No, 190. CHILDREN OF History. II. 

The Story of Irving, Cooper, Audubon, Webster, 

Emerson, Bryant. 


Third Grade 


No. 1. Grimm’s Farry TALgs. I. 


Adapted by Mara L. Pratt for the third grade chil- 
dren. Contains the following stories: The Princess and 
Her Servant, The Golden Goose, The Frog Prince. 
No.9. THE Srory OF BRYANT. 

A short biography of 32 pages, suitable to the under- 
Standing of third grade children Our third grade list 
contains biographies of twenty-five noted men and 
women. ‘Tcachers will find this set invaluable to have on 
their desk so as to have at hand a short yet complete 
history of the following: 


No. 25. Srory or CoLUMBUS 





No. 26. PUTNAM. No: go. De Soro. 

No. 27. PENN. No. gt. MARQUETTE 

No. 28. WASHINGTON. No. 98. BOONE. 

No. 29. FRANKLIN. No. 99. PIONEERS OF THE WEST. 


The story of Lewis and Clark and how they found 


No. 3°- WEBSTER. the Columbia River 


No, 31, LINCOLN. No. 100. FREMONT AND Kit CARSON. 
No, 35. LOWELL. No. 125. SELECTIONS FROM LONGFELLOW. 


No. 36. TENNYSON. Containing the following selections from Longfel- 
: a ow’s writings: The Village Blacksmith, The Old Clock 
No. 42. WHITTIER. oo Stairs, The Arrow and the Song, The Open 
No. 43. COOPER. Window, The Day is Done. Rain in Summer, The 

43 Reaper and the Flowers. Afternoon in February, The 
Rainy Day, Excelsior, The Wreck of the Hesperus, 
Pail Revere’s Ride. 


No. 44. FULTON. 

No. 48. ELt WHITNEY. 
_ No. 193. JOAN OF ARC. 

No. 60, EDISON, ~ oy yen » Ane 

No. 61. HAWTHORNE. Each number contains 32 pages of 

No. 62. S. F. B. Morse. Choice Illustrated Literature, bound 

ia ie Remeee OO e in strong manila covers. 

— > — sree Price, 60 cents per dozen. Single 

No. 64. JAMES WATT. copies, 7 cents. 

No. 70, STEPHENSON. 

No. 72. POCAHONTAS, 


No, 81. Cyrus W. FIELD. 


No. 20. STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELD. I. I y 
Contains 15 short stories that first appeared in Pri- READER 





mary Education. 


No. 21. STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELD. II 
Contains 14 stories about pansies, ferns, etc ™ 












~ | 
No. 45. STORIES OF THE PILGRIMS. AGULLIN ER'S))| 
In simple form, the Story of the Pilgrim Fathers W f ' 
© TRAVELS FP 
No. 46. STORY OF THE Boston TEA Parity. ¥ SS in <2 


Besides the Story of the Tea Party, the book con 
tains words and music of two songs, ‘* Revolutionary H 
Tea” and ‘* The Origin of Yankee Doodle.”’ 


a ‘ ik (Ae 
No. 68. Story OF THE NORSEMEN. iy ae 
A story in simple form, by Mrs 5S. E. Dawes, of Ne J a 
how the brave Norse Eric discovered America. Y RAY 
No. 69. Puss IN Boots, | 


by 
' A 

Old, yet always of interest to boys and girls is the ee 

tale of Puss in Boots. = 











No. 95. STORIES OF REVOLUTION. I. 
Story of Lexington and Concord in simple form 


GRADES III. and IV. 
Ruskin’s King of the Golden 


No. 101. Sroriks OF ReEvoLvuTION. III. River. 

Same as 95 and 96. Battle of Long Island. Grimm’s Household Tales. 
Sewell’s Black Beauty. 
Mulock’s Little Lame Prince. 
Swift’s Gulliver Among the 

Little People of Lilliput. 


No. 22. THE GOLDEN ToucH. GRADES IV. and V. 


Taken from the ‘‘ Wonder Book.” To those who are , ’ 
not familiar with the ‘Wonder Book,” we would say Ewing's Jackanapes. ° 
the stories are the classic myths made readable for Brown s Rab and His Friends 


children. roan ; 
No. 82. Story oF HOLMEs. Swift s Gulliver Among the 
Giants. 


No. 83. Story or LA SALLE. 
No. 89. LONGFELLOW.. 


No. 96. STORIES OF REVOLUTION. II. 
Same as above. British driven from Boston. 


No. 120. THE LIBERTY BELL. 
Story written by Mrs. S. E. Dawes. 


** There was tumult in the City, 
In the quaint old Quaker town.” 


Fourth Grade 


Paper, 15 Cents Cloth, 25 Cents 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 








18 E, 17th Street 
NEW YORK 


50 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 


16 Trinity Avenue 
ATLANTA 


717 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Pears’ 


Pears’ Soap tur- 
nishes all the skin 
needs, except water. 

Just how it 
cleanses, softens 
and freshens’ the 
delicate skin-fabric, 
takes longer to ex- 
pound than to expe- 
rience. Use a cake. 


Sold in every quarter of the globe. 








Drawing ‘a e 
With S 
Colored 


“/~ 
in Reena 


Crayons oo A \\ 


: 4 
4 wos > ‘ 
po , . ' 
By Pror. D. R. AuGcs fs Z Le t $ ‘ 
BURG. 75 illustrations. is % # \ { -a- 3 
. ae : fp f " } } 
Cloth. Mailing price, = red i 5 ; 
10 cents ig ™" j 
: is ‘ 


The illustrations are 
especially designed as ‘7 
examples for first ef 
forts in crayon draw 
ing, and can be used 
in the First, Second, 
and Third Grades of 
public schools 





Materials for Drawing 


CRAYOLA 
An Artist’s Crayon at Scholar’s Price 
Clean — Com pact — Convenient 
The great brilliancy and full st gth of Crayola color ind the fact 
that they can be used successively or overworked, make it possible to pro 


duce with them the richest of oil color effects 


CrayoLta No. 8. 8 colors. Labelled with strong coated paper, with 
name of color on eacl Retail, 5 cents a box. By mail, 3 cents a box 
extra for postage. $6.00 per gross, freight prepaid. $4.80 per gross, freight 
not prepaid. 

Crayo.ia, No. 54, 8 colors. Retail, 10 cents a box By mail, 4 cents 
1 box extra for postage. $7.20 per g1 freight prepaid. & pe 
gross, freight not prepaid. 

CRAYONART, 8 colors. Same price as CR..vOLA, No Above. 

CRAYOGRAPH, 8 colors. Retail, 10 cents a box. By mail. 4 cents a box 
extra for postage. $12.00 per gross, freight prepaid. $0.60 per gross, 


freight not prepaid. 


E. S. SMITH, 228 Wabash Avenue, Chicage 








Determine to 





he ~ eo — 0 ee ee ee ee 
Edueationel Publishing Co.’s Famous 

Thirty-Volume Sehool Libraries 
~_ PPRALRLAIDA OS PII 


This is to Certify that 








ot ee 







having conuibuted ten cents towards the pur- 
chase of our 


SCHOOL LIMRARY, 





is thereby the owner of on srar the 


¢ 
e 


2b te a ee et et 





oo ee SO Ee ee 








(ieee ee me 





Prepaid lo any address 


fied thus: 


BOSTON NEW YORK 





START THE NEW SCHOOL YFAn RIGHT 


Secure a Free School Library 


BY THE 


HAWTHORNE CERTIFICATE METHOD 





Hundreds of School Libraries in all States and Territories acknowledge 


their indebtedness to this method for easily and speedily founding or enlarging 


the 


A POSTAL CARD sent us will, by return mail, in response to request, 


bring vou FREE, 100 or more Certificates, and full information, with Library 


Lists and Complete Catalog. 


$5, $10, $15, $20, $25, $35, and $50, and sent 


These have proved Pre-eminently Popular Selections 
Choice is given of our unequalled range of publications, classi 


300 AND MORE VOLUMES of our publication, covering ALL GRADES and ALL SUBJECTS 
ARRANGED IN EIGHT SPECIAL LIBRARIES, SELLING AT 


150 vols. in Literature. 

aos * History and Biography. 

$0 * ‘* Nature Study. 

ae s Geography and Side Lights. 


ce ” “* Morals, Health, et 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 

















